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4 he importance of the second fall of Przemysl 

depends on circumstances as regards which, 
at the moment of writing, there is no definite 
information. The probabilities, however, would seem 
to point to the fortress having fallen to a direct assault 
from the north-west ; there is nothing to suggest that 
either of the Austro-German attacks on the neck of the 
salient enclosing Przemysl have been successful. If that 
be so, and if the main Russian forces within the salient 
had time to make good their withdrawal, the moral 
effect of the blow will be its most important result. 
The Russians will have lost the prestige which they 
gained by the capture of the city in the spring, but their 
powers of resistance to any further German advance will 
be increased rather than diminished. If, however, on 
the other hand, the salient was cut, there is the possi- 
bility not only that large Russian forces have been 
captured, but that the Russian line may be broken at 
this point with disastrous results. In one sense we may 
regard the whole of these operations in Galicia with 
equanimity, since nothing which happens there can 
alter the central fact of the Allies’ ever-increasing 
superiority over the enemy, both in men and in munitions. 
But if the operations should be as completely successful 
for the Germans as they, no doubt, now hope, they 
might lead to a very considerable prolongation of the 
war, especially if the attack upon the Dardanelles should 
be unable to make substantial progress in the near 
future. The conviction grows that it is to the struggle 
in the Gallipoli peninsula, rather than to those in France 
and Galicia and the Trentino, that the attention of the 
world should for the time being be directed. 


* * * 


The Zeppelins—we are not quite sure whether it ought 











to be plural or singular—have visited London at last. 
They dropped no fewer than ninety bombs ; nevertheless 
the immense majority of Londoners were not aware of 
the raid until they read the brief official announcement 
in the next morning’s papers. The damage done was 
not very great, but it is to be expected that Monday’s 
raid was only the first of a series, and that later on the 
enemy may come in considerably greater aerial force. 
The man in the street is inclined to wonder why it is 
that he does not hear of anything being done to attack 
and destroy these hostile aircraft. The answer, we are 
afraid, is that so far we have discovered no more satis- 
factory means of destroying Zeppelins than of destroying 
submarines. In both cases the enemy is protected 
mainly by his elusiveness. Aeroplanes might be an 
effective weapon if they could be at the right place 
at the right time, but the Zeppelins fly so high that it 
is practically impossible to detect their presence until 
they descend for their attack. Moreover, they always 
leave themselves plenty of time to get far away before 
the dawn, and to find a needle in a haystack is child’s 
play beside finding any sort of aircraft in the dark. 
Sound might help—if the searchers were in soundless 
machines. Therefore London will probably have to 
make up its mind to suffer such attacks with resignation 
and as far as may be in silence. It goes without saying 
that in any event the military results of such raids will 
be negligible. They will have no effect upon the war, 
but by their exacerbation of public opinion in London 
and throughout the country they may have very 
considerable and far-reaching results upon the terms of 
peace when the time for settlement comes. 
* * * 


Interest in the opening of Parliament on Thursday 
was almost wholly confined to its spectacular side. 
There was a certain curiosity as to who would sit 
where and what they would look like, but the actual 
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proceedings of the House excited very little attention. 
There is a general and not unfounded impression that 
with the formation of a Coalition Government the House 
of Commons has to all intents and purposes ceased to 
exist, or, at least, has ceased to possess any function 
except that of registering the decrees of the Cabinet. 
We sincerely hope, however, that amongst unofficial 
members of all parties there will be found some able 
enough and public-spirited enough to dissipate this im- 
pression, and to take care that the responsibility of 
Ministers to Parliament is fully and effectively main- 
tained. To attempt to form a new “ Opposition ” 
would probably be impracticable, and in any case would 
savour of artificiality, since it would not correspond to 
the attitude of any section of the public. The public does 
not look to the House of Commons for opposition to 
the new Government ; but it certainly does look to it 
for watchfulness. 
* * * 

Some definite organisation, however, will clearly be 
required. If Parliamentary discussion and criticism of 
the policy of the Executive were to degenerate into a 
sort of guerilla warfare, in which every individual member 
acted solely on his own responsibility, with nothing 
behind him but his own personal views, the paralysis of 
Parliament would soon be complete. The proceedings 
of the House would cease to command either attention 
or respect. What seems to be needed is some 
responsible committee, composed, if possible, of leading 
private members of all parties, which would in the first 
place serve as a channel through which the general 
feeling of the House could be expressed, and to which, 
in the second place, the Government would primarily 
address itself in its dealings with the House. It will, of 
course, always remain open to individual members to 
take advantage of motions for adjournment to discuss 
what they please, but there ought, in addition, to be a 
recognised method by which subjects which the House 
as a whole desires to discuss can be dealt with in a 
more adequate manner; and unless the House has 
recognised spokesmen, it is difficult to see how this can 
be arranged. Without some such machinery, we believe, 
it will be impossible for the dignity of Parliament, as the 
sovereign authority within the Empire, to be maintained 
under the new conditions. With it, it is possible that 
we may see the House not only maintaining its con- 
stitutional position, but even recovering some of the 
authority and prestige which of late years it has sur- 
rendered. 

* * * 

A great deal of the talk about “ organising” the 
nation seems to us to be very little more than what is 
vulgarly called “hot air.” A well-known newspaper 
declares, for example: ‘“ We want this country organised 
for war service from top to bottom.” It is unnecessary 
to name the newspaper, since everyone has read the 
same sentence word for word in dozens of papers during 
the past few weeks. But we doubt whether any of the 
dozens of journalists who have glibly repeated it have 
made the smallest effort to consider what they really mean 
by it. If they had, most of them would probably have 
realised that except as the expression of a widespread, 
and in itself quite admirable, sentiment, the sentence 


means practically nothing. Of course, we want the 
whole nation organised for war, but we cannot so have 
it—for this war, at all events. To establish a machine 
by which every adult between, say, the ages of 20 and 
50 could be put to the service for which he or she is best 
qualified or most needed is probably not beyond the 
bounds of bureaucratic possibility, but to imagine that 
such a machine, or anything like it, can be created in the 
middle of a great war for the purposes of that war 
merely argues an abysmal lack of administrative 
experience. The compilation of a National Register is 
a more modest and much more practicable project, and 
we have nothing to say against it. If the existing 
machinery at the disposal of Town Clerks, Registrars, 
and Labour Exchange Managers can be enlisted and 
combined, the work might be completed in a compara- 
tively short time, and its value would be unquestionable. 
But any attempt to go far beyond this could only, in our 
opinion, lead to friction, wasted energy, and chaos. No 
doubt the man in the street—and the woman in the 
street, too, for that matter—would be only too glad to 
receive authoritative directions as to how he can employ 
his faculties to the nation’s greatest advantage during 
the war, but we fear he can never get them. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: ‘ The proposal to 
appoint Mr. J. H. Campbell, M.P., as the new Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has aroused the furious protests of the 
Home Rulers and the Catholic Whigs. Evidently the 
mere suggestion of such an appointment is of greater 
significance for Nationalists than the actual entry of Sir 
Edward Carson into the Government. It may be argued 
tliat no Ministry of all the talents would have been com- 
plete without the inclusion of a politician of such ability 
as the Ulster leader ; but Mr. Campbell’s appearance at 
the head of the Irish judiciary will not in any way 
strengthen the country against the Germans. There is 
no need of a ‘strong man’; the present Liberal Execu- 
tive does not hesitate to suppress the dangerous elements, 
as was shown by the arrest of Mr. Sheehy Skeffington, a 
journalist of position, last Saturday. This would, there- 
fore, be a mere party appointment indicating that Home 
Rule, as Sir Edward has boasted, is not a Fact, but only 
an Act. The revolutionary Nationalists and the Sinn 
Feiners are jubilant over the new developments, which 
will, they surmise, discredit Mr. Redmond—and Irish 
recruiting—in the eyes of the public. One or two of 
Mr. Redmond’s own supporters have made bitter 
speeches to their constituents about English ‘ treachery.’ 
Whether Mr. Campbell finds a place in the Irish Execu- 
tive or not, the situation in Ireland has already changed 
for the worse. There is no longer any doubt that the 
Coalition Government creates a very bad impression in 
Irish political circles, and that its deeds will have to 
encounter prejudice and suspicion in this country.” 

* * * 

It would certainly seem to be very difficult to justify 
this appointment on any grounds; except perhaps on 
the cynical ground that the Unionist Party is now 
entitled to a share of all the “ spoils.” We had no 
sympathy, as we said last week, with the outery against 
the appointment of Sir Edward Carson to the Attorney- 
Generalship ; but Mr. Campbell’s case stands on a quite 
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different footing. Sir Edward Carson was appointed 
to a British office as the result of a coalition of the great 
British parties, and assuming that he enjoyed the full 
confidence and support of his own party, no one had 
any right to complain. But the Lord Chancellorship of 
Ireland is a purely Irish post with regard to which 
the rapprochement between the British parties has no 
relevance at all; and that the first act of the new 
Government should be to fill the post by an appoint- 
ment which is known to be deeply repugnant to the 
feelings of the vast majority of Irishmen would be 
indeed an ill augury for the future. For it could only 
mean that in the eyes of the Coalition Cabinet statesman- 
ship must still be subservient to the most sordid of 
party considerations. 
* * * 

The London tramwaymen have largely returned to 
work this week after having endured one of the most un- 
scrupulous campaigns of misrepresentation that we can 
remember in connection with an industrial dispute. The 
manager for the County Council stood by his declaration 
that he would not reinstate any man who was eligible for 
military service, and this led to a brief renewal of hos- 
tilities. The men, however, wisely decided that under 
existing circumstances there was a better alternative 
method of resisting this attempt to impose conscription 
by private enterprise. Accordingly the men who have 
been refused employment have undertaken never to 
enter a recruiting office until they have been reinstated, 
and, in the meantime, so far as they are unable to find 
other good employment—which just now is not very 
difficult—they will be entitled to draw full victimisation 
pay from their Union. That such an outrageous situa- 
tion should have been allowed to arise is, to say the very 
least, extremely unfortunate; but who can blame the 
men for their attitude ? The most patriotic of mortals— 
and to many of the men concerned we understand the 
Manager had before the strike refused permission to 
enlist—could not bow to such a piece of small-minded 
tyranny without losing all his self-respect. Is the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade too much of an employers’ 
man to take any action ? 

* * * 

In the current number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After, Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke calls attention to the 
fact that when recruits or trained men off to the front 
pass through the streets of London there is “ not a 
cheer raised nor a handkerchief waved ” : 


A little while ago I saw a picture in a morning paper representing 
a regiment of French infantry on the march, in which a French- 
woman is shown carrying her husband’s rifle, to which was 
attached a tricolour. No such sight has ever been seen in this 
country since the war began, yet imagine what enthusiasm an 
incident of this kind would create. . . . A neutral correspondent 
just back from Berlin [writes] : “* I saw 10,000 soldiers marching 
off for the Front amid tremendous acclamations. Their helmets 
were decked with flowers, the crowds pressed cigars upon them, 
and parties of women marched alongside cheering and encouraging 
the men. Between the rousing send off in Berlin when soldiers 
leave and the silent send off in London there is a difference indeed. 
Why cannot you Londoners raise a cheer for men who are ready 
to go out and lay down their lives for you ? ” 


_ Sir Clement suggests that the silence of the Londoner 
is due to lack of enthusiasm, which in turn he ascribes 
to the official policy of secrecy. We cannot think of any 
explanation that would be more widely removed from the 


truth. That such a ludicrous misunderstanding should 
be put forward in good faith throws an interesting light 
on the psychology of some conscriptionists. 

* * * 

Lack of enthusiasm! Londoners, at all events, know 
that Londoners would cheer themselves hoarse every 
day of the week if they were given the smallest encour- 
agement to do so. But their impulses in the direction 
of anything like street demonstrations are checked, 
partly by a feeling that it will be better to cheer when the 
job is done, or at least in a fair way to be done, and partly 
by an uneasy recollection of the insults that were heaped 
upon them twelve years ago when the verb “ to maffick ” 
was added to the English language. When Admiral 
Sturdee’s victory at the Falkland Islands was announced 
did Sir Clement hear a cheer raised or see a flag waved ? 
And, if not, does he think that on that occasion there was 
lack of enthusiasm in London? The fact is that up to 
the present it has been a tacitly understood thing that 
in this war we do not cheer either our soldiers or our vic- 
tories, nor tolerate any other kind of public emotional 
exhibition (except anti-German riots !); and there is a 
good deal to be said for this very English soberness. All 
the same, we agree that such restraint has its drawbacks 
and that it is time we became a little less shy about 
showing our feelings. We hardly like to suggest that Sir 
Clement should lead a claque, but if he can devise any 
means of breaking the ice of a reserve which is certainly 
largely artificial we shall be grateful to him. If the 
demonstrations which we are told take place in Paris and 
Berlin were repeated here, they would probably be 
worth more than all the recruiting speeches and posters 
put together. 

* * * 

Is anything more being done about coal? The 
Report of the Departmental Committee was, it is true, 
irritatingly late ; but what was late for one winter is 
early for the next. The War Workers’ National 
Emergency Committee has, we believe, been pressing 
for information as to the Government’s intentions, but 
without success. The barefaced plundering of the 
public’ which went on last winter was so universally 
realised and so thoroughly exposed that we cannot 
suppose that the Government will permit it to be 
repeated. But with Governments it is usually a case 
of “ Out of sight, out of mind,” and there seems some 
risk that no steps will be taken to prevent a recurrence 
of the robbery until the robbery has once more begun. 
The Committee, it will be remembered, recommended 
that under certain conditions—which would appear to 
have been fulfilled—the Government should itself 
“assume direct control of the output of the collieries 
of the United Kingdom with a view to regulating prices 
in accordance with national requirements during the 
continuance of the war.” It also recommended that 
the London County Council should make extensive 
purchases of coal during the summer months, to be 
doled out at fixed prices during the winter. Are any 
preparations being made for these steps? We do not 
ask for the production of a detailed plan, but we should 
like some assurance from the authorities that they have 
their measures up their sleeves, to be produced at a 
moment’s notice when the emergency arises. 
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LORD NORTHCLIFFE’S FIAT 


E return to the subject of conscription with 

W infinite reluctance. It is not merely that 

we are opposed to conscription, and there- 
fore regret the necessity of treating it as within the range 
of practical politics: it is that we recognise in this 
proposal by far the most serious danger by which the 
real unity of the nation is threatened. It is idle to talk, 
as many advocates of conscription are now talking, of 
“‘ dwindling opposition ’’ and of the steady conversion 
of the public to the principle of compulsion. 
know if those who express these beliefs really hold them ; 
but if they do, they are living in a fools’ paradise. The 
Times on Monday went out of its way to point out that 
the opposition to conscription is what it called “ limited 
and sectional ’’—that is to say, that all the prominent 
daily and weekly newspapers in London, with certain 
exceptions, are in favour of the proposal. It then pro- 
ceeded to name the exceptions, which proved to include 
all the papers that are not definitely Unionist in politics. 
We cannot imagine why the Times should wish to call 
attention to the fact that the division of opinion on this 
question coincides so closely with the normal division of 
parties ; but it certainly is a fact—prominent individual 
heretics on either side notwithstanding. And it is a fact 
which, although we rather regret that attention should 
have been called to it, certainly has an important bearing 
on the nature and prospects of the controversy. 

The Times declared that the opposition to conscrip- 
tion, besides being “ limited and sectional,” is “‘ on the 
whole not very vigorous.” This again is a fact, but 
those Unionists who allow themselves to derive sub- 
stantial encouragement from it are overlooking certain 
very important circumstances. It has to be remembered 
that ever since the war began until a fortnight ago there 
has been a Liberal Government in power. Consequently 
Liberal newspapers, having confidence in their leaders, 
have not felt called upon to express their views with any 
very great vehemence in opposition to the principles and 
policies advocated by Unionist journals, more especially 
as those principles and policies received no overt support 
from the leaders of the Unionist Party. But now the 
Government is no longer Liberal, and already a change 
may be discerned in the tone of Liberal journalism. The 
habits of reticence and the avoidance of acute contro- 
versy, acquired since last August, have not yet worn off, 
and we may hope will never quite do so as long as the 
war lasts; but they will certainly be modified. The 
truth is that the opposition to the demand for conscrip- 
tion has only just begun to find voice. We may safely 
predict that in the near future its volume will rapidly 
increase until it is at least comparable to that of the 
agitation which has provoked it. 

One thing is clear about the present conscription cam- 
paign: that what is behind it is neither simple patriot- 
ism nor any reasoned estimate of actual military needs. 
For although lately it has been more energetically 
pressed, it has been going on for many months; and 
throughout those months, as must be perfectly well 
known to most, if not all, of these untiring propa- 
gandists, the flow of men into the recruiting stations has 
always been more—at times much more—than equal to 


We do not . 





the capacity of the War Office to provide training and 
equipment ; so that conscription, if it had been adopted, 
would have been merely a source of embarrassment and 
wanton expenditure. The Prime Minister has stated 
repeatedly that the rate at which men were coming in 
was “quite satisfactory,” and Lord Kitchener has 
indicated as clearly as possible that when he wanted 
more men he would ask for them—which, indeed, he has 
lately done. But the campaign went on quite regardless 
of any of these declarations; and it is going on now 
without the smallest apparent attempt on the part of its 
promoters to discover whether Lord Kitchener's new 
appeal is meeting with a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory 
response. We may safely assume, indeed, that it would 
not be stopped even if Lord Kitchener were to announce 
in so many words that he had got his 300,000 men in 
a fortnight and could accept no more for the present. 
For the demand has no relation to facts of this kind ; 
its real foundations are of quite another character. It 
is to be ascribed, we should say, partly to nervousness 
created by the spectacle of a German army so immensely 
larger than our own, and partly to the very natural 
irritation caused by the sight of obviously unmarried 
and dispensable youths about the streets, but still more, 
probably, to the widespread conviction that the present 
opportunity of getting compulsory military service 
adopted in this country as a permanent institution is the 
best that is ever likely to occur. 

The fact remains, however, that a good many of the 
supporters of the conscription campaign have no ulterior 
motives, but are in favour of a compulsory system because 
they. honestly believe that we are not getting enough 
men by voluntary methods, and that the only way to 
beat the Germans is to train and arm every man of 
military age who is not actually engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions. To such we would say in the first 
place: ‘ Trust Lord Kitchener.” Lord Kitchener has 
been accused of having underestimated the number of 
certain kinds of shells required by the army in France. 
But not the most foolish or the most unscrupulous of 
his enemies is likely, we imagine, to accuse him of failing 
to appreciate the number of men required. Therefore 
whilst he remains satisfied it is searcely necessary for the 
public, who after all have practically no information to 
go upon, to get anxious on the subject. The Govern- 
ment has been all along in a difficult position in this 
connection. In one of the current monthly reviews 
Mr. Asquith is charged with ambiguity, if not prevar!- 
cation, because he has declared in recent speeches both 
that more men are wanted and that he sees no reason to 
be other than satisfied with recruiting. The suggestion 
is added that he ought to come down on one side of the 
fence or the other. There is, of course, no real discrepancy 
or ambiguity in the Government’s attitude. More men 
are wanted ; but not too many at once. That at least 
has been the position all through the winter months. The 
object of Lord Kitchener and the Government has been 
to obtain a steady stream of recruits week by week, and 
by saying neither too much nor too little they have 
succeeded in doing so. Ignoring minor ups and downs, 
it has always been true both that more men were wanted 
and that recruiting was satisfactory. The conditions of 
the problem are now undergoing certain changes, but 
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they are likely to remain such that they cannot properly 
be discussed in public. Accordingly for the sensible 
man who has no object in view beyond the successful 
prosecution of this war, there is really no alternative 
but to leave the responsibility and the decision to those 
who possess both the knowledge and the power to act. 

In the second place we would suggest that it is possible 
to lay overmuch emphasis upon the importance of putting 
the maximum number of men in the field at the earliest 
possible date. Already in the matter of men the Allies 
—even without Italy—possess a great superiority over 
the enemy. Whatever happens, we shall not lose the war 
for lack of men. If we fail to win it, it will be because we 
have fallen short in some other respect. As everybody 
knows, it is not a shortage of men that Sir John French 
has been complaining of. And later on it may be a 
question not merely of munitions—that is a simple and 
obvious factor—but of general economic resources. 
There is such a thing as the economic exhaustion of a 
country, and if for some such reason one of our Allies 
should become more or less incapable of continuing the 
struggle, it may conceivably fall to us to prevent the 
conclusion of an indecisive and disastrous peace. That 
is a potential responsibility which ought never to be 
forgotten. And if we are to sustain it successfully, the 
existence of reserves—which would be quickly exhausted 
by conscription—and the maintenance of our industrial 
system in as normal a condition as possible for as long 
as possible may be matters of the most vital importance. 
It may be better from every point of view that we should 
endeavour to maintain a steady stream of fresh trained 
men rather than to place a great mass in the field at one 
moment. These are questions which we do not wish to 
probe too deeply, but, at all events, it is clear that they 
cannot be decided off-hand as they would be decided 
by the crude plan of conscribing every man of military 
age who is not actually working on a Government 
contract. 

The voluntary plan has the enormous advantage of 
securing an automatic selection for active service of the 
men whose services are least required at home. Doubt- 
less a considerably more perfect selection might theo- 
retically be secured by deliberate Governmental organi- 
sation; but one has only to attempt to imagine the 
duties and powers of such an organisation, and the 
qualifications that would be required of its officials 
posted in every town and rural district throughout the 
land, to realise the impossibility of creating anything of 
the kind in the time at our disposal. Therefore we can 
only fall back on rough and ready methods of selection, 
and of these the voluntary system would appear to offer 
by far the greatest prospect of efficiency. This is not, 
of course, to say that organisation is of no use. Organi- 
sation is always of use, provided that it is not expected 
to accomplish too much whilst still in its rudimentary 
stage. Unquestionably there are a great many men of 
military age now employed on work that could easily be 
dispensed with or could be done by women. Many 
employers are too lazy or too selfish to take the necessary 
steps to reorganise their businesses; and, rather than 
face the prospect of increased trouble or decreased 
receipts, they bring pressure to bear on their eligible 
employees to stay at home. Such employers need to 





be visited and advised or admonished, and, if necessary, 
forced to act by the threat of publicity; and local 
official or semi-official committees which made it their 
business to promote the liberation of men of military 
age in this way might achieve a great deal. 

We do not pretend, however, that we, more than any 
other unofficial persons, have at our disposal all the 
necessary facts with regard to this controversy; only 
the Government has those. For which reason, mainly, 
we think it unfortunate that the controversy should be 
taking place at all. For without facts the disputants 
must to a large extent fall back on theories and preju- 
dices, and therefore on party divisions. The case against 
conscription seems to be overwhelmingly strong ; but, 
at all events, the issue is not going to be allowed to go by 
default. If the Times wishes to make it a party issue, 
as apparently it does, its challenge will not be neglected ; 
and Liberals will not be any the less inclined to take it 
up because they recognise who is behind it. Lord 
Northcliffe, it would seem, has decreed conscription, just 
as he lately decreed the dismissal of Lord Kitchener. It 
remains to be seen whether he has not overreached him- 
self in the second case as in the first, and assured the 
defeat of his own projects by making very much the 
same kind of mistake. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S REAL 
DIFFICULTY 


Pr [~: German reply to President Wilson’s Note 

about the Lusitania outrage was the reply of 

a Government in a very difficult situation. 
Mr. Wilson had asked for a specific undertaking that the 
submarining of merchantmen should stop. The Ger- 
mans attach importance to their submarine campaign, 
and probably do not intend under any circumstances to 
stop it. At the same time they have many reasons for 
not quarrelling abruptly with the United States. 

What struck the English reader of the Note were the 
points addressed to the American Government, the 
suggestions and allegations made solely to gain time ; 
but these are not, in a sense, its most material features. 
It is to the American voter that Germany directs her 
main appeal, addressing him with scant regard for formal 
proprieties over his Government’s head. Her diplomacy 
and her enormous Press propaganda work together to 
instil two broad ideas into the American mind. These 
are: (1) that Great Britain took the lead in breaking 
international sea-law, and that German breaches of it 
are only a reply to an illegal British attempt to starve 
the German civil population; (2) that the export of 
munitions by neutrals is unfair, and the rule allowing it 
is an anomaly consecrated by British sea-power for its 
own advantage. Neither contention is easy to argue, as 
one would have to argue it before a serious tribunal. 
But newspaper readers, and even newspaper writers, are 
not in general such a tribunal. Simple reiteration has 
more influence on them than subtle argument. By 
simple reiteration Germany has obtained a large amount 
of acceptance for both the views that she urges, even 
among Americans whose sympathies now run strongly 
against her. And this is a fact which may have to be 
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increasingly reckoned with in the event of the United 
States’ continued neutrality. 

Let us look briefly at the two points. Almost from 
the first week of war the German newspapers told their 
own public that the British were pursuing a “ starving- 
out plan,” and were stopping foodstuffs consigned to 
Germany for the civil population. The legend was soon 
transported to the United States. In point of fact it 
was baseless. We had no “ starving-out plan.” It was 
not till the present year, after the German Government 
had seized all the corn-stuffs in Germany, and thereby 
abolished the possibility of distinguishing between a 
civil and a military destination, that we for the first 
time stopped a wheat-ship, the Wilhelmina. Long 
before this the Germans had sunk food-ships bound to 
England. The first case was in September of last year, 
and the ship was one bound for Dublin and Belfast— 
ports that could only be called “ military ”’ in the sense 
that every port in Germany could. After the policy 
initiated over the Wilhelmina (and this, be it remembered, 
only affected the cereals, which the German Government 
had nationalised, not other importable foods, e.g. meat, 
sugar or potatoes) we did nothing further till our Order 
in Council in March. Now, whatever be thought of the 
Order, one thing is certain on the dates; it came after, 
not before, the submarine campaign, and was the answer 
to it, not the provocation for it. When that campaign 
began, our record regarding foodstuffs was clear in inter- 
national law. The notion entertained by responsible 
newspapers in the United States, that in law-breaking, 
if not in inhumanity, we indulged as gratuitously as our 
enemy, entirely misrepresents the situation. 

So with the munitions question. President Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan, taking their stand on accepted inter- 
national law, have officially opposed the German argu- 
ment. But a great many Americans are accepting the 
suggestion that, although munition exports are legal, 
they are anomalous, and that the law was shaped by 
Great Britain for her own advantage. Was it? The 
exact opposite is the case. The export of arms and 
munitions by neutrals (which has never before been 
seriously objected to, and of which in modern times far 
more advantage has been taken by Krupps than by any 
other firm) is much oftener overland than oversea. It 
is the land Powers who have made the usage ; and they 
could always continue it across their contiguous land 
frontiers, even if the law were altered to forbid it. In 
the only case where the export would necessarily be by 
water—viz., the export of ships—it is forbidden by inter- 
national law already. The German grievance under this 
head disappears the instant one tries to reduce it to a 
serious theory. 

Flimsy as they are, these German cobwebs have a 
serious hold on the United States, which is a perpetual 
astonishment to the English reader of American journals, 
but must be a very real difficulty to Mr. Wilson’s Ad- 
ministration. Compelled, as any Administration would 
be, to shape their course mainly by facts, not fictions, he 
and his colleagues cannot easily satisfy the feeling to 
which such suggestions give rise. It is therefore none 
too difficult for German-Americans to impute partisan- 
ship to the President, and for the German Government 
to appeal behind him in this sense to the masses of 





voters. If actual war broke out, the appeals would at 
once fail, and practically all Americans would stand 
together. But the maintenance of a perpetually chal- 
lenged neutrality, in face of an ever-nearing Presidential 
election, and subject to the conditions of newspaper rule 
in questions of foreign policy, creates a very critical 
internal problem for the United States. To a con- 
siderable extent it is a democratic rather than an 
American difficulty—one which all great democracies 
under similar conditions may have to face in respect of 
foreign policy. 


THE CAUTIOUS CO-OPERATOR 


HE Co-operative Congress, which met last week 
at Leicester, discussed and decided at least two 
questions which, being concerned with im- 
portant principles, were of more than parochial interest. 
Principles, even the great principle of freedom, which 
moved our Victorian grandfathers to genuine enthusiasm 
and considerable verbosity, are apt to leave us in this 
century rather silent and depressed. But the question 
of the Women’s Co-operative Guild and its Divorce Law 
Reform campaign roused all the old battle cries in the 
Co-operative Democracy, and shows that there are still 
sparks of the old Liberalism in the British working 
classes. The controversy raised a very pretty problem 
in democratic government. The Co-operative Movement 
is a democracy of some 3,000,000 members, and within 
it, a democracy within a democracy, are 32,000 women 
co-operators organised in the Guild. The main objects 
of the Guild are to advance co-operative principles and 
interests, to educate its members, and to obtain for the 
peculiar interests of working-class women the considera- 
tion which in the movement and the State is due to them. 
In this work they have shown an energy and a breadth of 
outlook which have caused their influence to be felt not 
only among co-operators, but even in Government 
offices. They have always marched in the van of 
reform with those tiresome and tireless people who cannot 
rest content with this best of all possible worlds. Con- 
sequently for some years now they have advocated and 
agitated for a reform of the Divorce Laws on the lines 
recommended by the recent Commission. This activity 
roused the opposition of a non-co-operative Roman 
Catholic organisation, which proceeded to put pressure 
upon the Central Board of the Co-operative Union, the 
central organ of the co-operative democracy, to with- 
draw an annual grant of £400 from the Guild unless the 
women cutout Divorce Law Reform from their programme. 
The Board, apparently on the grounds that Divorce was 
a religious question and, if discussed, might lead to the 
disintegration of the whole movement, yielded to the 
Roman Catholics. The Guild, under the banners of 
Free Speech and Self-Government, refused to comply, 
and the grant was withdrawn. Finally the whole 
question came before last week’s Congress, and after a 
very animated debate the delegates, by 1,430 votes to 
796, upheld the action of the Board. 

Such is the true history of this controversy, although 
it might not so appear to anyone merely reading the 
resolutions passed and rejected at the Congress. The 
Central Board and the Congress argued that the Board, 
as the administrative authority of the movement, clearly 
had the right to withhold grants from any organisation 
which in its opinion pursued a policy detrimental to the 
interests of the movement. This clearly is a sound 
principle of democratic government, and the Guild 
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admitted it ; but they added a rider which also contains 
a principle of the utmost importance to all democratic 
institutions. The central administrative authority, 
they argued, has no right to use this power of withholding 

nts in order to stifle free speech and obtain control 
of the policy of independent organisations within the 
movement. Here we are at the eternally recurrent 

int where freedom ends and licence begins, or, if you 
take the opposite view, where the despotism of a de- 
mocracy begins. 

The Co-operative Democracy has, it must be admitted, 
in this matter taken the reactionary view. The central 
administrative authority represents, no doubt, the 
interests of the democracy, but it represents the official 
view of those interests. It is essentially the cautious 
conservative element in a very cautious conservative 
democracy. The Guild not only represents a part of 
the body politic much in need of representation, but has 
proved itself to be one of the few active and progressive 
elements in the Co-operative Movement. Now it is 
extremely doubtful whether a democracy is well advised 
to try to limit the activity of such an active progressive 
organisation within it, even though it honestly believes 
that a particular activity is detrimental to the interests 
of the democracy. And nothing could be more fatal to 
all progress than to make the official element represented 
by the central administration the judge of what activities 
are or are not detrimental to the interests of the demo- 
cracy. The most open-minded and progressive man 
tends, as soon as he becomes an official, inevitably to 
regard change as dangerous in itself, and everyone with 
administrative experience knows in his heart that on a 
Board or Committee he succumbs at once to the creeping 
paralysis of conservatism. 

From the point of view of the real interests of co- 
operation and the wage-earning classes in this country, 
one cannot regard the action of Congress without dismay. 
It is part of that timid tendency of the whole movement 
to confine its activities to the narrow circle of co-operative 
trade.: Such a tendency is contrary to the best tradi- 
tions of the movement, and to the hopes and ideals of 
the men who, like William Cooper, helped to build both 
the material and spiritual foundations upon which the 
present movement stands. They regarded co-operation 
as a weapon in the hands of the wage earners by which 
a form of society, notoriously unjust to the wage earners, 
might be destroyed, and by which a more equitable 
social order might be fashioned. They were always on 
the side of reform, of freedom of speech and action 
within the movement, because, although they recognised 
the full value of trade and dividends, they knew that no 
one will ever revolutionise the world merely by selling 
groceries. 

This same timidity and the disastrous lack of solidarity 
in working-class opinion was also shown in another vote 
of the Leicester Conference. The question of the 
“ Fusion of Forces,” as it has been called, has for some 
time been before the Movement. The members of the 
Co-operative Movement are mainly wage earners, and 
the wage earners therefore throughout the country find 
themselves organised in two separate organisations, in 
Co-operative Societies as consumers, and in Trade Unions 
as producers. It is clearly in the interests of Labour 
that these two organisations should as far as possible 
work together to promote those interests. About two 
years ago there was a movement towards some kind of 
co-operation, and conferences were held to consider what 
practical form it should take. But the promoters not 
only envisaged a fusion of forces of the Co-operative 








Movement and Trade Unionism, but they thought to 
add to the two the other working-class organisation, the 
Labour Party. This was probably both a tactical and 
strategical error. It made it possible to stampede the 
Co-operative Movement by the cry of “ No Politiecs,”’ and 
it was stampeded. Two years ago Congress passed a 
resolution “ approving of concerted action with trade 
unions and other organised bodies for raising the status 
of labour,”’ but refusing to “ sanction union with the 
Political Labour Party,” and instructing the Central 
Board “ to strictly maintain the neutrality of the move- 
ment in respect of party politics.” This resolution at 
least left some hope that co-operators and trade unionists 
would succeed in adopting a joint policy and programme 
in the work of “ raising the status of labour,”’ but last 
week’s Congress has now destroyed even this hope by 
resolving that “no further action be taken on the 
question of co-operation with other forces.” 

Here again, therefore, co-operators have confined 
themselves within a very narrow circle. We cannot 
believe that this is good either for labour or for co- 
operators. No one will ever really “ raise the status of 
labour ” but Labour itself, and it can only do so by joint 
action on the part of its two great organisations, the 
Co-operative Movement and Trade Unionism, which 
should be used by the wage earners as the two edges of 
a two-edged sword. The position of the wage-earning 
classes has suffered in every country in Europe, but 
particularly in Britain, because they have always failed 
to realise where their interests and their power lie. They 
lie in an honest and courageous combination of “ Labour 
forces,’’ so that Labour may be able to throw its full 
weight into the social scales. But it will never do so if co- 
operators are going to be scared by the cry of “ Politics ”’ 
or “ Religion ”’ as soon as they begin to think of stepping 
outside the boundaries of co-operative trading. More- 
over, the narrowest interests of Co-operation and Trade 
Unionism would benefit enormously by a very little 
drawing together of the two organisations. What the 
movement could do for the unions was shown by the 
coal strike and the Dublin strike ; what Trade Unionism 
could do for Co-operative Societies can be gathered from 
the words of the secretary of one of the most important 
Lancashire societies to the writer: “‘ Our Society would 
sweep B , if co-operators and trade unionists would 
really join forces.” L. 8. W. 





THE LOGIC OF CONSCRIPTION 


HERE are many interesting features in the duel 
which is now going on in the national mind over 
the question of conscription. One is the way 

in which the advocates of conscription devote themselves 
to the abuse of “shirkers” and “ slackers,” whose 
numbers their heated imaginations exaggerate a 
thousandfold, rather than to proving that conscription 
would add to the military efficiency of these islands. 
Another is the manner in which they refuse to call con- 
scription by its traditional name, and declare that they 
do not mean conscription, but national service. Again, 
they repeat the word “ organise,” all day long as 
though merely to utter it were to discharge a high 
explosive into the heart of the Germans, and they think 
that if they say it three times in emphatic succession— 
“* Organise ! organise ! organise ! *’—they have laid the 
foundations of a new religion. Needless to say, we be- 
lieve in organisation. We may even say we believe in 
the religion of organisation. Socialism means organisa- 
tion or it means nothing. It means organising com- 
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munities of men and women as they have never been 
organised before—drilling them into liberty, if the 
image is permissible, where other communities have 
been drilled into servitude. It was this very desire for 
organisation on the part of Socialists which alarmed Mr. 
Belloc and many other preachers of individualism into 
the belief that Socialism would result in the Servile 
State. The individualists then talked as though upon 
voluntary service—not voluntary military service, but 
voluntary service in the broad sense—depended the 
salvation of man. They then derided the ideal of 
national service as an ideal of national servitude. Now, 
however, we have individualists on all sides calling 
conscription national service, and clamouring for it as 
the appointed means of the world’s salvation. 

This is theoretically all to the good. It is well to 
have hundreds of thousands of hardened individualists 
converted to the view that national service is a method 
of freedom and not a method of slavery. Our enthusiasm 
at the sight is tempered only by the fear that when they 
say national service they mean something quite different, 
just as many of them, when they say “ Organise! 
organise ! organise !”’ are really only mistranslating the 
words, ‘‘Germanise! Germanise! Germanise!”’’ For 
what does the ideal of national service imply? It 
implies that there is nothing the good citizen has the 
right to withhold, even to his life, in defence of the 
honour and safety of his country. One of the immense 
paradoxes of human nature is that many men will 
cheerfully offer their lives to their country in time of 
war who will grudge the surrender of even a fraction of 
their property or power to her in time of peace. If men 
devoted their energies to the service of their country in 
time of peace to anything like the same extent to which 
they devote their lives to her in time of war we should 
have been well on our way to the Utopian State long 
ago. Aristocracies show themselves at their best in 
time of war, because they do then become filled with the 
passion for national service. If they seem less wonderful 
in time of peace, it is because during peace they are 
more eager to appropriate than to render services. It 
would be impossible, however, to single out any class 
at the present time the members of which have been 
reluctant to render the supreme national service when 
once the national need had been brought home to them. 
Patriotism is not a matter of riches or poverty, of great 





occasional poor man who asks to be told in what way 
he would be worse off under German rule than he is at 
present, but that is only the philosophy of bitterness, 
and, as likely as not, those who give most vehement 
utterance to it will find themseives not long afterwards 
marching down a country road in a cloud of khaki and 
as vehemently singing, “ It’s a long way to Tipperary.” 
That is the way human beings are made. The passion 
of patriotism is an enrichment of life for lack of which 
even the poorest man is poorer. It is easy to talk 
humbug about the consolations of patriotism, as it is 
easy to talk humbug about the consolations of religion. 
On the other hand, everyone who knows the slums knows 
that patriotism, like religion, does flourish there with 
most amazing persistency. You may say the thing is 
in the circumstances a mockery, like a sealskin jacket 
on some poor draggletail of the public-houses. But that 
seems to us an error. Even in the slums men live by 
the heart rather than by the logic of class controversy, 
and to destroy this patriotism of the heart would be to 
make even a Hoxton cellar darker than it was before. 
Socialism is essentially an attempt to organise all this 





patriotism, this passion for national service. It is an 
attempt to make patriotism something which will be 
recognised as beautiful, not merely in time of war or on 
Empire Days, but in the common services of common 
days. It would exalt everyday labour to the dignity 
of national service. It would enable men to live for 
their country as well as to die for it. The phrase is so 
worn as almost to have lost its stamp of meaning. None 
the less, it expresses quite simply the issue between 
those who believe in national service in the full sense 
and those who believe in national service only in the 
limited war-time sense. Many individualists believe in 
the duties of citizenship to the last drop of blood in their 
bodies, but they refuse to believe in the duties of citizen- 
ship to the last penny in their pockets. When they say 
““ Organise,”” they mean “Organise flesh and blood” ; 
they regard it as either lunacy or villainy to suggest 
“‘ Organise property.”’ Good citizenship to the measure of 
twenty shillings in the pound is rarer than good citizen- 
ship which involves far more extreme sacrifices. ‘‘ What 
will a man take in exchange for his life?” is an old 
question ; but the question of modern times is rather, 
** What will a man take in exchange for his property ?” 
It is property which at the present moment is most 
determinedly opposing national service in the full sense 
under an appearance of calling for national service in 
the limited sense. None of the national service journals, 
so far as we have seen, advocates national service for 
property. What they seem to demand even more 
insistently than compulsory military service is national 
service for labour. One recently saw how the whole 
drink trade rose up in protest against the idea that it 
should be subjected to conditions of national service. It 
is open to argument whether Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posals in regard to drink were either necessary or 
desirable ; but it is hardly open to question that during 
the discussion of these proposals the drink interests 
pursued a policy of the service of the trade, and not of 
national service. Nor is this an isolated example of 
property fighting for its own hand since the outbreak 
of the war.  Profiteering has been as common as 
striking ; indeed, it has been one of the leading causes 
of strikes. Profiteers hoid fast to their right to exploit 
the war to their own advantage, even while demanding 
that the rigours of national service shall be applied to 
workers who insist that it must not be exploited to their 
disadvantage. They wish, while retaining all their 
own privileges, to diminish the rights of the worker and 
put him under military law. They demand national 
service not as a splendid thing for everybody, but as a 
punishment for recalcitrant employees. Theoretically, 
there is no objection to the rights of the worker in every 


being limited in accordance with military necessity ; 
but there is very serious objection to confining this 
limitation to the worker and leaving the employer with 
all his old privileges. If the employees in the factories 
are to be taken over by the State like soldiers, then the 
factories themselves must also be taken over. We are 
afraid the attitude of a great many people just now 
might be summed up in the sentences, “* Organise every- 
thing except my property. Mobilise everybody but 
me.” 

Not that we doubt the readiness of even the profiteers 
to serve their country. But they want to do it in their 
own way. They object to the logic of national service. 
which would result in organising them as well as their 
neighbours, and not only for the duration of the war, 
but so long as the State continues to exist. Obviously, 
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during the war, the policy of conscription can only be 
wisely advocated or opposed on the point of its imme- 
diate military necessity. But some of those who are 
now most vigorously demanding conscription seem to lose 
sight of this fact, and to desire to use the war to push 
forward conscription rather than to use conscription to 

ush forward the war. It is as a comment on this 
attitude that we have written the present article. We 
wish to insist that conscription as a general, rather than 
an immediate, policy cannot logically be confined to 
fighting men and labouring men. It must ultimately 
mean also conscription of property and capital, and for 
peace purposes as well as war purposes. It may be 
said that taxation already gives us a sort of conscription 
of property. But taxation has hitherto been too 
generally regarded as confiscation rather than as a 
means of national service. Rich men are continually in 
revolt against increased taxation, because they will not 
open their eyes to the fact that the State has as much 
right to demand money service of them as to demand 
military service. So reluctant are many people to face 
the fact that high taxation is a means of national ser- 
vice that a few years ago old age pensions were denounced 
on the ground that it was impossible for the country to 
enjoy both old age pensions and an efficient navy. 
Both of the great English parties in the past have 
pursued the false and unpatriotic economy of low 
taxation: one of them has tried to economise mainly 
on the military and naval services, the other on social 
reform. For ourselves, we hold that the country, if 
organised on the principle of genuine national service, 
can well afford an army and navy on the one hand, and 
social reform on the other. But it can only do so if the 
wealth and potentialities of the country are made use of 
more for social and less for individual ends than they 
are at present. Compulsory military service has as its 
necessary complement compulsory civil service, com- 
pulsory social service. There is, we agree with the 
conscriptionists, no place in a modern nation for 
“ shirkers,”’ “‘ slackers,” “ drones,” or whatever you 
prefer to call them. Will the conscriptionists accept 
this as an axiom for peace as well as war? If they 
do, the Golden Age of national service will begin to be 
something more than a dream. 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


HERE stands prominently in one of the splendid 
avenues of Washington a smallish white build- 
ing in the classic style, which is pointed out to 

every visitor. It is the international bureau of American 
Republics, otherwise the headquarters of the Pan- 
American Union, and the building itself owes its exis- 
tence mainly to Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The Union has 
for president the Secretary of State (at present, of course, 
Mr. W. J. Bryan), and among its ev-officio members the 
diplomatic representatives of the twenty Republics of 
Latin America. Yet Pan-Americanism, as even its 
enthusiastic adherents admit, is not yet an actuality. 
At best it is a word and an aspiration; at worst, as a 
recent writer remarks, it is a compound of geography 
and rhetoric. The idea behind the word is a permanent 
understanding or league of peace between the United 
States and Latin America. Pan-Americanism—that is, 
in the minds of its more intelligent exponents—embodies 
what is enduringly valuable in the Monroe Doctrine— 
namely, the idea of a specifically American international 
system, binding together in a defensive, economic, and 


cultural league all the Governments and nationalities of 
the continent south of the Canadian Dominion. 

Framed first a generation ago by James G. Blaine and 
preached vigorously by Senator Elihu Root, the idea 
has made headway. The Panama Canal is, among 
other things, a great landmark of Pan-Americanism, 
and the present Exposition at San Francisco a symbol. 
The movement has been provided with an organisation 
and, as we have seen, with a central office; but so far, 
it must be admitted, the Union which functions from 
Mr. Carnegie’s building has restricted its activities 
almost entirely to commerce ; at all events, its literature 
is chiefly concerned with the encouragement of trade 
within and throughout the American continent. None 
the less, the broader idea, based upon the assumed 
community of interest between the two Americas, has 
been spreading in recent years, and has been greatly 
stimulated by the war. North and South America alike 
depend upon Europe and suffer together at a time of 
European catastrophe, and, naturally enough, the ques- 
tion is increasingly discussed whether the two divisions 
of the continent, with their common interest in peace, 
cannot establish a basis of permanent co-operation. 

Not all Americans, however, hold this opinion; and 
there may be some significance in the fact that the first 
book of any size on the subject published since the out- 
break of war should be emphatically on the other side. 
Professor Roland Usher, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, is known to English readers as the author of 
a popular exposition of Pan-Germanism. His evident 
liking for the prefix might have led us to infer that he 
would rejoice in an American movement of consolidation 
not open to the suspicion of militarism. But this is 
not so. In Pan-Americanism (Constable, 8s. 6d. net) 
he reveals himself as altogether out of accord with this 
larger Americanism ; as, indeed, a complete disbeliever, 
and a decided alarmist as to the future of the United 
States. 

The book has a double purpose : first, to prove that, 
whatever the issue of the great war, a clash is absolutely 
certain to come between the United States and “‘ Europe's 
victor ’’—whether Germany or England ; secondly, that 
when the inevitable conflict arrives, Americans must not 
put any hope in Pan-Americanism, for there is no such 
thing and never can be. Now Dr. Usher has, we believe, 
something of a following in his own country, and since 
the United States is being drawn inexorably into the 
main stream of world politics, any man who writes with 
an air of authority is in danger of being accepted as a 
serious guide. It may, therefore, be well to examine 
with some little care the qualifications of Professor 
Roland Usher. 

In working out the terrors that are to befall America 
after the present war, he seems to be unable to make 
up his mind which will be the most disastrous for the 
Western hemisphere—a sweeping victory for either side 
or a species of stalemate. But in any event Latin 
America will be the lure, and it can only be a choice 
between German and British aggression. Germany, 
should the victory be hers, will first dominate South 
America, and then secure the Panama Canal preparatory 

to an assault upon the Far East, culminating in an 
attempt “ to restore to India and China their national 
independence ”! The prospect of Germany restoring its 
national independence to India will certainly be awe- 
inspiring to our Indian fellow-subjects ; but even this 
speculative folly is surpassed by Professor Usher's vision 
of English aggression in the event of a victory for the 
Allies. Thisgshameless nation of ours is pictured as 
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extending her possessions in the Gulf of Mexico, seizing 
the Panama Canal and the canal zone, annexing Alaska, 
invading the United States from Canada “ with ease 
and probably with success,” and winding up her career 
of brigandage by conferring the Dutch East Indies upon 
Japan as a reward for her help in the struggle. A 
catalogue like this, by no means exhaustive, should 
enable the reader to take the measure of Professor 
Usher’s prophetic capacity. He will note, perhaps, that 
it is worthy of the man who in the former volume, already 
referred to, stated for the information of the American 
reader that the German standing army was twice as 
large as the English and four times as large as the French, 
and announced that Germany was holding in the fortress 
of Spandau a war reserve in gold amounting to the 
colossal sum of seven million pounds sterling ! 

It is, no doubt, a temptation to conclude that a 
writer who is guilty of so much unintelligent ignorance 
cannot possibly talk anything like sense upon so difficult 
a subject as Pan-Americanism. But Professor Usher, 
to do him justice, is not always absurd, and his analysis 
of the case for Pan-Americanism is at least reasonably 
coherent. He ridicules all proposals for a Pan-American 
federal scheme—and the reader may follow him to the 
extent of agreeing that any such scheme can only be 
treated as a dream of the remote future; but he denies 
also the possibility of a common policy or even a general 
understanding between the two Americas. According 
to this entirely sceptical view, Latin America is in 
everything further removed from the United States than 
from Europe. In temperament, culture, and political 
character a wide gulf yawns between the people of the 
North and the mingled populations of the southern 
republics. The Latin Americans detest about equally 
the industrial system and the political notions of the 
United States. They repudiate the northern forms of 
democracy and are resolved to work out their own. 
They resent the assumption of superiority as displayed 
in the social system of the United States—the colour 
bar and the offensive attitude towards Latin America as 
a country of half-breeds. Further: Latin America is 
in need of no protection from the United States. On 
the contrary, it is Latin America which, in the not 
distant future, will challenge the Monroe Doctrine and 
the assumption by the United States of supremacy in 
the Western hemisphere. 

Now, what is the answer to this hostile case, which 
runs counter to an exceedingly powerful body of opinion 
in America? It is, indeed, difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the main idea of the Pan-American 
Union has in it a good deal of the principle of vitality. 
We must, of course, recognise that the attitude of the 
Latin America Republics towards the Monroe Doctrine 
has hitherto been one of suspicious acquiescence ; but 
we may agree with the view lately expressed by a New 
York authority that suspicion is “capable of being 
transformed into active and responsible support, partly 
because their acquiescence has come to have a greater 
military value, and partly because their suspicions are 
disappearing.” The redemption of American pledges 
in regard to Cuba has had a marked effect, and the 
extreme reluctance of Washington to intervene in 
Mexico, while it has damaged the Wilson Administration 
in Europe, has had precisely the opposite result in 
South America. Moreover, the readiness of the Washing- 
ton Government to welcome mediation in Mexico on the 
part of the A B C States (Argentine, Brazil, and Chili) 
has served to illustrate the possibilities of united action. 
The European war has emphasised the advantage of 





co-operation between the Republics. The argument that 
America would have been better off to-day if the 
dependence upon European capital had been less com- 
plete is one that can be made effective; and the 
policy of the bankers in connection with the “ dollar 
exchange ” and the currency conference now sitting at 
Washington is certain of an effect in the commercial 
world. The realisation of Pan-American hopes may be 
a long way off yet, but recent developments, the opening 
of the Panama Canal, the rapidly expanding trade 
between North and South America, and the ever- 
increasing financial interdependence, all seem to be 
tending towards the encouragement of the Pan-American 
idea, S. K. R. 


THE COLOURS OF LIFE 


E begin, of course, with chlorophyll, the 

W source and condition of all the life we 

know, of the paper on which these words 
appear, the hand that traces and the brain that frames 
them. More properly, we should begin with the genesis 
of chlorophyll. But that is itself a creature of proto- 
plasm, and we can only guess at the processes by which, 
thanks to the sun, living protoplasm, containing and 
compounded of many organic compounds, might be 
elaborated from inorganic compounds. Professor Ben- 
jamin Moore has lately made some contributions to 
the problem, than which none is more fascinating or 
fundamental, but here we must take chlorophyll for 
granted. 

Upon it, as the avenue and means whereby the solar 
energy flows through the living world, all animals as 
well as plants depend ; but, apart from that relation, 
we may compare chlorophyll or leaf-green with hzemo- 
globin or blood-red, as the characteristic colours of 
typical plants and typical animals respectively, and as 
the sources, directly or indirectly, of a host of other 
colours. We must not credit them with similar functions, 
however, chlorophyll being the condition whereby plant 
protoplasm can utilise sunlight in order to obtain carbon 
from the carbonic acid of the air, releasing the oxygen 
which is its other component, whereas hemoglobin 
performs the very contrary function of an oxygen- 
carrier from the air to the animal tissues, where the 
oxygen is combined with carbon (for the most part) in 
order to form carbonic acid, which is exhaled by the 
lungs and later dissociated again by the green plant. 
The functions of these two primary colouring matters are 
thus complementary and alternate in the cycle of life. 

Nevertheless they are notably similar in chemistry, 
though hemoglobin is doubtless somewhat more complex, 
being described as the most complex of known sub- 
stances. Notable in its composition is the metallic 
ingredient iron. (Upon this might depend a long and 
not uninteresting discussion of anzemia and the thera- 
peutics of iron in inorganic and organic forms.) Simi- 
larly in chlorophyll the chemists find the metal mag- 
nesium. Finally, the compound pyrrole is the chemical 
parent of both chlorophyll and hemoglobin. 

The green of the leaf is valued less, however, in our 
eyes, than the colours of flowers—mostly of the petals, 
which are modified leaves, as Goethe was the first to 
point out. Recent chemistry has isolated and identified 
many of these colouring matters, such as cornflower- 
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blue and geranium-red, which are glucosides or com- 
pounds of glucose, carrotene from carrots, lycopene 
from tomatoes, and so forth. But we are vastly more 
interested in those colours of vegetable life which can 
be used as dyes. Typical of these is logwood, yielding 
hematoxylin, which is familiar also to medical students. 
Other Central American woods yield brasilin, a name 
less well known. 

More important still is madder, containing a glucoside 
which, taking up the elements of water, by the process 
called hydrolysis, yields alizarin. But our great 
chemist, Sir William Perkin, discovered in the middle 
of the nineteenth century how to effect the artificial 
synthesis of alizarin, and much has followed therefrom. 
Nor is this all. Our British ancestors stained themselves 
with woad, derived from the plant called [satis tinctoria. 
But this blue colouring matter is, in fact, the same as 
indigo, derived from Indigofera tinctoria. Hence, by a 
step, we reach the substance anilin, meaning blue, 
and the same word as the name of the river Nile. 

It was the German chemist von Baeyer who un- 
ravelled the constitution of indigotin, the original 
source of anilin. The commercial production of 
anilin was completed in 1897, and now “B.A.S.F. 
indigo ’’ is known all over the world, the letters indicating 
“ Badische- Anilin und Soda Fabrik.” The Indian 
planters of indigo have been practically ruined, and a 
colossal German industry has been created. Yet it 
was Perkin who gave us mauve in 1856, and it was at 
Burton-on-Trent that the brewing chemist, Peter 
Griess, discovered the diazo reaction two years later, 
leading the way to the diazo-compounds, with their 
extraordinary chemical activity, from which a countless 
number of azo-dyestuffs have been and will yet be 
derived. 

Such, in brief and imperfect outline, are some of the 
developments of coal-tar chemistry in our time. Not 
that dyes are the most or the best of it in themselves. 
Perfumes and drugs must not be forgotten. The drugs 
may be consummate. They may be constructed, 
with almost miraculous skill, on the basis of coal-tar 
dyes known to have a special affinity for the chemical 
constituents of some particular enemy of man. Such 
an enemy, most inimical of all, is the Spirochaete pallida, 
or parasite of syphilis; and by using the dye as the 
point of an arrow, and arsenic as the poison upon 
the arrow, the German Jew Ehrlich was able to con- 
struct the incomparable drug salvarsan, which quite 
lately, after much imitative labour, we have learnt to 
make for ourselves in this country, our stocks, imported 
from Germany, having become gravely depleted since 
last August. 

Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S., who now works in the Davy- 
Faraday Laboratory of the Royal Institution, lately 
completed a course of lectures, in the famous theatre 
in Albemarle Street, from the syllabus of which I have 

shamelessly assisted my memory in certain of the fore- 
going details that refer to dyes. He told us vastly 
more than I have put down, and not least interesting 
was his discussion of the chemical nature of various 
fabrics in relation to their dyeing possibilities. .; Thus, 
the vegetable fabrics, cotton and linen, fare § neutral 
in chemical reaction, and may require special previous 


treatment before they can retain a dye. Wool and silk, 
of animal origin, are composed, on the other hand, of 
both acid and basic elements, and can thus readily 
attach to themselves a large variety of dyes. Dr. 
Forster also showed us some beautifully dyed examples 
of so-called artificial silk, which at Selfridge’s, where 
relatively cheap and remarkably durable stockings of 
this material may be purchased, is said to be made from 
some kind of wood. In the better qualities, which have 
all the appearance and texture of silk and take beautiful 
dyes, these stockings are very slow indeed to “ ladder.” 
Why the dyes should be derived from Germany, and 
the finished stockings sent over here from the United 
States, is a question yet to answer. 

For the real reason of writing this article is not to 
commend the most satisfactory thing I know in stockings, 
but to respond to the impressive and memorable plea 
with which Dr. Forster ended his lectures, a plea ren- 
dered none the less cogent by the fact that, a few hours 
later, we heard with delight that French aviators had 
apparently done immense damage to the famous 
“ B.A.S.F.” factory at Ludwigshafen, some astounding 
details of which Dr. Forster had recited to us. True it 
is that, instead of making much chlorine as a means to 
the construction of indigo, Ludwigshafen has lately 
been making immensely larger quantities of the gas 
for use in war. Such abominable prostitution of 
science is no indictment of science in itself, nor of its 
commercial application. “* Scientia est potentia,’’ said 
our Bacon; but so amazingly stupid and illiterate is 
our democracy still that, whilst it agrees to the trans- 
lation that “‘ Knowledge is power,”’ it loves the ignorant 
fools who tell it to despise science. 

Almost our only politician who knows anything, or 
suspects that there is such a thing as knowledge, has 
been hounded from public life because he loves Goethe 
and respects the German respect for science—science 
mostly made in England. He has not even remained 
as Minister of Education, in which capacity he might 
have done something of what Dr. Forster desires—the 
inclusion within our educational system of some ade- 
quate provision for the technical equipment, not least 
in chemistry, of the youth of what in his final words, 
echoed in the hearts of all who heard him, he called 
“our beloved land.” And, in revising these lines, my 
ears echo to the same plea, for technical education in 
metallurgy, uttered also at the Royal Institution, this 
week, by Professor Arnold, of Sheffield, upon which our 
national survival now largely depends. LENS. 


Correspondence 


SOME ASPECTS OF ITALIAN 
INTERVENTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You state: ‘* They (the Italians) have gone to war for 
Italian interests, and the conception of those interests formed by 
their statesmen has been exceedingly ‘real’ in the German 
sense—that is, unsentimental and selfish. It is a conception 
formed directly in the German school. Italian statecraft brings 
to the councils of the Allies a more Prussian mentality than had 
previously prevailed in them.” 

Now there is some truth in what is stated above, just as it is 
true that British interests were involved in our entry on war. 
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But it is not the whole truth; it neglects, indeed, the main 
conception which induced Italy to take up arms. Consider the 
facts, always bearing in mind that it is feeling, not intellectual 
conception, which in the ultimate governs the action of any 
nation. Austria-Hungary is already lost as an independent 
Great Power : whatever result the war may have, she at the best 
will remain the vassal of Germany. And Italy? Who offered 
terms to her to induce her to remain neutral? Germany, not 
Austria-Hungary. The very worth of the terms offered was the 
assurance of the German Emperor’s word. Remember that 
while Austria-Hungary refused to state publicly what the terms 
were, Germany, in the Reichstag, published them to the world ! 
If Italy had accepted the terms offered she would have had to 
rely on the might of Germany for their fulfilment. And this 
meant that her whole future conduct in diplomacy and even in 
the field would have been at the beck of Germany. As Austria- 
Hungary is now a vassal, so would Italy, too, have been a vassal 
of Germany. 

In Great Britain the causa causans of the war was the invasion 
of Belgium. That touched the feeling of the nation and deter- 
mined our action. In the same way the causa causans of the 
decision of the Italian nation—although doubtless the foul 
methods deliberately chosen by the Germans influenced them— 
was their feeling that, as a vassal of Germany, all hope of self- 
expression would be lost. 

The promptings that lead nations to war are never pure ; they 
are always complex. But the strongest feeling that influences 
nations in the present day is desire for self-expression, and no- 
where perhaps is that desire stronger than in Italy. Germany 
would introduce the tyranny of German “ Kultur” over the 
whole world. This is why the world’s sympathy is with us and 
against Germany.—Yours, etc., 

F. C. ConsTaBie. 


WHY DRAG IN FRANCE? 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—lIs it not time that some protest was made against the 
disgusting way in which certain newspapers are trying to use 
** French opinion,” or alleged French opinion, as a lever for 
forcing conscription upon this country ? If I rightly remember, 
you yourself protested quite early in the war against the action 
of the Morning Post, which dug up some Frenchman who informed 
us that unless we instantly formed a conscript army we should 
fall short of our duty to our Allies. Recently there has been a 
general recurrence of this sort of thing. It is a cunning kind of 
meanness. For the people who resort to it know that they place 
those of us who object to conscription in a cruel dilemma: either 
we must let their argument go unchallenged (which they would 
like best), or we must be guilty of something which looks like 
discourtesy towards an allied nation with whose terrible ordeal 
we deeply sympathise and whose feelings we are most concerned 
not to wound. But I do feel that no fear of misunderstanding 
should prevent us from speaking out. y 

Firstly, no Frenchman who has a grasp of the position can fail 
to realise that we have done already our full share in the war. 
Our Navy has kept the seas open for the Allies, thus securing their 
War Offices and their industries access to those world-sources of 
supplies from which the Germans have been cut off ; and it has 
saved the coasts of France. Our original small Army bore the 
brunt of the first great German onslaughts, and we have now 
three-quarters of a million men overseas. We are conducting 
campaigns in Africa, in Asia, and in two great European fields ; 
and our ability continuously to expand our forces in France for 
a long time to come is already assured. 

Secondly, it is doubtful whether conscription would give us 
a much larger army than we have now— it is freely stated that 

‘three million volunteers have come forward, and that the number 
of men of military age is eight millions, of whom two millions are 
engaged on munitions work ; so that only three millions (including 
an immense number of “ medically unfit for service’) remain 
to keep the industrial fabric going. 

Thirdly and lastly, even if our army, and our usable army, 
might desirably be much larger than it is, its size and our method 
of raising it are entirely our own concern; and to offer advice 
on the subject would be an impertinence of which, I am sure, no 
reasonable Frenchman would be guilty, just. as no decent English- 
man would lay down the law as to (say) the time at which the 
French should call up their various reserves. If the British people 
believe—as I think they do believe—conscription to be both a 
pernicious and an unnecessary thing, it is a cowardly act to 
attempt to bamboozle them into submitting to it by telling them 





(quite falsely, in all likelihood) that the French will regard them 
as shirkers and betrayers if they do not.—Yours, etc., 
FRANCOPHIL. 
Nationa] Liberal Club. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE RUSSIAN 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,— Your footnote to Mr. A. D. Lewis’s letter is, I am afraid, 
typical of the attitude of the English Press to this question of 
Russian ‘“‘ barbarism” in its treatment of its Jewish subjects. 
Perhaps naturally, as Russia is now England’s ally, you take a 
somewhat detached view; but it is not a matter for wonder if 
a good many of us English Jews (in some cases of only remote 
Russian extraction) cannot rest satisfied with such complacency. 
Within recent years in normal time of peace we have seen our 
relatives and friends in Russia the victims of those barbarities 
which the Germans in time of war have perpetrated in Belgium 
and elsewhere—atrocities for which they have quite rightly 
received the censure of the whole world. Even in the present 
war we have seen our co-religionists in Poland, fleeing from the 
advancing Germans, chevied further into exile, in some cases with 
intense cruelty, by the retreating Russians. 

As for ‘“ British sympathisers,””’ we ask—Where are they ? 
The English Press will scarcely permit of any reflection on its 
Russian ally, even so fair-minded a journal as the Westminster 
Gazette failing to insert letters reflecting on present and past 
misdeeds of the Russian Government.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.C. G. B. TickTon. 

June Ist. 


[We did not enter into the question of what justification there 
might or might not be for the use of the word “ barbarism.” 
We merely expressed—as we do once more—a doubt as to whether 
Jews were well advised in employing the word just now in this 
connection.—Eb. N.S.]} 








CIGARETTES OR CHOCOLATE? 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I was not, even before I answered the call of my K. and 
C., a scientific expert, and I do not for a moment question your 
contributor ‘‘ Lens’s”’ knowledge as to the effects of tobacco 
upon the optic and other nerves. But I would point out to him 
that tobacco, if it inebriates, also cheers. I doubt if, even 
allowing for the parcels which ‘* generous donors” send to the 
front, the soldier in the trenches is, on the average, smoking 
more than he does in peace-time. He may, in a sense, always 
smoke too much ; but it must be remembered that his cigarettes 
relieve his tedium, preserve his equilibrium, and, a considerable 
thing when men are subjected to prolonged strain, assist in 
keeping him sociable. Beyond all that there is the fact—well 
known to everyone who has ever given up smoking for a time— 
that there is nothing so completely unsettling and bad for the 
nerves as the sudden renunciation of a deleterious habit. To 
thrust a cigarette away when one really felt like it would be most 
exhausting, and to offer a man in that condition chocolates as a 
substitute is adding insult to injury. ‘ Lens” may refer to the 
late George Gissing’s remarks as to people who would substitute 
‘** chemical analysis * for “* natural gusto.’ Golt strafe chocolate.— 
Yours, ete., 

LANCE-CORPORAL. 

Somewhere in England, 

May 3\1st. 


STENDHAL’S WATERLOO 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his observations on the account of Waterloo in the 
Chartreuse de Parme (not Panne, as misprinted in your columns), 
Mr. Vince states that *‘ it was written when French writers were 
beginning to turn to a new style after the long reign of Victor 
Hugo and the Romantics.” He has been misled by the fact that 
the book was only published in 1839, whereas it was written in 
1831, two years after the appearance of Hernani and therefore 
in the heyday of Romanticism. Stendhal does not represent 
reaction against Victor Hugo, but draws from a source older than 
the Romantics, for he is of the lineage of Diderot.—Yours, etc., 


ALMERIC FitzRoy. 
55 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 
May 3ist. 
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Miscellany 
MAX ELSKAMP—A BELGIAN POET 


REMY DE GOURMONT, in the article published 

M in THe New SratesMan of February 6th, indi- 

* cated the position held by Max Elskamp in the 
literature of the French tongue. That is the position that 
he occupies officially. But for a select public his importance 
is still greater. It is a small public which thinks freely and 
which is sufficiently critical not to accept blindly the old 
shibboleths. For such people Elskamp is the most personal 
of Belgian poets, and one of the first French poets of our time. 

This opinion, which did not spread until later, found 
expression soon after the publication of the poet’s first 
works, in 1892. But Elskamp is so very un-bookish, so close 
to nature and so remote from current formule, that the 
professional critics have not made him a subject for learned 
dissertations. He is in close contact with the working classes, 
and he reveals himself first as a profoundly human man and 
then as a poet. Perhaps one might say that his large 
humanity makes him a poet. At all events, it is because of that 
that first the best writers grouped themselves round him and 
then the critics followed suit with their repetitive praises. 
Amongst the writers the man who above all understood 
the universal hope that permeates Elskamp’s poetry was 
Charles Louis Philippe, the novelist who has so remorselessly 
depicted a life of misery in Paris. Philippe, devoured with 
love of life and of the poor, wrote an excellent study of the 
poet, full of admiration and not devoid of surprise. The 
Parisian novelist’s study contained a simple and notable 
phrase, which gives the keynote to it: “In a book called 
En Symbole vers l Apostolat Max Elskamp had so great a 
fear of forgetting something that he addressed in turn each 
of the five senses through which we know the world.”” And 
that is Elskamp. He forgets nothing. He knows the worth 
of things and men. 

In Antwerp, where in 1862 he was born, he has loved 
everything. But for him the town was a medieval port. 
He knew Antwerp before its German-made prosperity, and 
it was in its former aspects that he continued to love it. As 
a child he lived near a gloomy church, in a narrow street 
where his parents owned large warehouses. In those were 
stored the Colonial products brought from over the sea by 
two sailing ships owned by the poet’s grandfather. Hard by, 
in front of the cosmopolitan hostelries, seamen of all nations 
used to congregate : Chinese, Indians, Negroes, Arabs. He 
would look through the shop windows at dyed ostrich eggs 
and ships enclosed in bottles, and behind him would rumble 
along heavy wagons laden with ivory and sugar and exotic 
fruits and scented woods. At twilight, on the thresholds of 
the hovels, girls arrayed like Sultanas would appear. A!! those 
visions of Max Elskamp’s childhood are sung in his poems, 
and through them all shines his unconqucrable faith in life : 

Par la grace des mains quotidiennes 

C'est alors la vie portant les fruits doux. 

When he was about eighteen the passion for the sea led 
him to make several long voyages on sailing ships. He 
learnt to love the sailor-soul, and he mingles in one affection 
the scents of his grandfather’s warehouse, remote islands 
and the images which illustrate his tales of travel. In a 
volume of 1892 he writes : 

Et les iles de paille bralent, 

Et les drapeaux de lin saluent, 

Et les mousses voient, toutes nues, 

Les méchantes iles qui bralent. 
But his affections are not bounded by the sea ; he describes 
also the fields and the sky. One must, he says, be full of the 
Joy of seeing and knowing— 

Et de s’aller cceur au milieu 

Des choses, des gens, et*des bétes. 


Elskamp’s early poems, moreover, seem dedicated to an 
inward gaicty. The verses sing like old popular tunes. If 
he writes of masons building a house, one detects in a mys- 
terious rhythm the precise movement of the masons. So 
also with gardeners and other workmen. If the poet sings of 
a merry sailor seated on the prow of his vessel, we hear his 
fatalistic laugh, and we see the free swing of his body. One 
might give a score of examples of that exact cadence. Here 
is the simplest, which imitates at once the “ ron-ron ” of the 
spinning-wheel, and its rotation alternately sharp and— 

Et s’ébrouant 

Rouets rouant. 

Les rouets au matin des vieilles 
Leve font s’éjouir les oreilles 

D’un bruit rouant 

Et s’ébrouant. 
But the qualities of a musician and a painter—for Elskamp 
sees things like an early Flemish painter—do not make a 
great poet. What gives him his right to that title is his 
power of giving us an intense thrill, a revelation, or a kind of 
philosophy of the earth—that almost instinctive philosophy 
of a heart which is loyal and pure enough to hope. 

Some very superficial observers have taken Elskamp to be 
a Catholic. He is nothing of the sort. A profound respect 
for life is a kind of religiousness ; and the love of objects and 
things frequently takes the aspect of mysticism. Men who 
have not understood that have imagined that the abundance 
of Madonnas and Angels in Elskamp’s poetry was due to a 
belief in Christianity. But Elskamp could not have sung 
the soul of the people without referring to its fetishes and 
its amulets. His angels always represent the vague aspira- 
tions of simple and candid men. The same symbolism, in 
his poems, transforms the word “ Sunday ” into the word 
** joy.” So he will write, when conscience brings remorse : 

Anges, la chair du soir m’envoite, 
Et j’ai plus mal & ma migraine 
Ou la femme, en feu, de mes veines 
Siffle dans les eaux de mes doutes ; 
Anges du ciel qui n’est plus mien 
La reine du Saba me baise 
Sur les yeux, anges trés chrétiens, 
Dans le noir des maisons mauvaises. 
As for the joies-dimanches, they are sprinkled everywhere 
over his book of 1892, Dominical. This is how he announces 
somewhere that sadness is at an end : 
Or c’en est fini des semaines. 
And to express the joys that have succeeded it, he says : 
Ils sont venus, ils sont venus 
naivement nus et goulus 
De raisins, de verre et de cierges 
Sur les bras longs des saintes-vierges, 
Les dimanches. 
But later on, when Elskamp is taking more seriously the 
responsibility of the individual, he says, mournfully, of his 
** joies ” 
Mes pauvres petits dimanches sont morts. 

Max Elskamp has known all the sorrows that afflict the 
too solitary thinker. His bachelor life is passed at Antwerp 
in the old house that he seldom leaves. How can so silent 
a life be free from struggle, with a man so sensitive and 
passionate, who from the start has confronted the world with 
a heart of fire and the inclinations of a lay apostle ? 

From the beginning, in fact, he has made himself the 
herald of daily life ; he has sung the seven days of the week. 
The seven poems go over a week in which Sunday, whilst 
retaining its ordinary meaning, takes on a deeper significa- 
tion. Sunday has the gift of making the sun shine, of 
fluttering the banners, of giving a gleam to the white aprons 
of the servants and the burnished copper of the doors ; 
Sunday is sweet to all: “ Le dimanche trés en décor.” 

In’Salutations, dont d’ Angéliques (1893) and in En Symbole 
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vers l’Apostolat the inner passion surges more strongly 
still. These poems are often like the end of long meditations; 
they ring like an organ finale or a long sigh of anguish. 
Sometimes, even, the stanzas open as though the poet had 
been long talking to us and we to him. Here are three 
openings : 

Or c’est la mer, soyez louée. 

Mais voici le temps venu d’encor la souffrance. 

Mais c’est trop redit, Madame la Vierge. 
In 1895 Elskamp resumed with emotion the humble theme 
of three years before. He published his Six Chansons de 
pauvre homme pour célébrer la semaine de Flandre. “ But 
now,” says C. L. Philippe, “I come to the poet’s finest 
book and the last he has given us. I am going to speak to 
you about Enluminures.” There is scarcely a thing, an 
animal, a man whom we can love that is not sung in Enlumi- 
nures. The tone of the poetry has become very serious. 
The thoughts quiver in a supremely harmonious form. Above 
the first poem there is a vignette, cut in the wood by Elskamp 
himself. It represents the outlines of a heart in which are 
contained the things he loves: little cottages, the sea, and 
ships. And under the drawing are these lines : 


Ici c’est un vieil homme de cent ans 
Qui dit, selon la chair, Flandre, et le sang. 


En ouvrant son cceur de ses doigts tremblants 
Pour montrer a tous sa vie comme un livre. 
Elskamp stands before the terrible seriousness of life. He 
is full of love and of charity towards men. The poet sees 
and thinks; it is his function in life : 
Or c’est ma vie réver ainsi, 
Devant un peu trop d’espérance 
Mains aux genoux comme I’on pense 
A la mode de mon pays. 

But the essence of Elskamp’s work is to be found in his 
last verses. They are a kind of testament in which one feels 
his flowering tenderness and his inclination towards sacrifice, 
which have come to full maturity. To show the last blossom- 
ing I may quote the eight concluding lines : 


C’est le bien promis de mon temps qui vient, 
Maintenant qu’en moi deux bonnes personne, 
L’Amour et la Foi en chair 4 mes mains 

Sont pour qu’on les prenne et que je les donne. 


Avec mon baiser de saint sans couronne 
Mais dont sait la paix mon cceur tout tremblant, 
A présent qu’ ici c’est un si vieil homme 
Qui l’a dite enfin toute sa chanson. 
JEAN DE BosscH®reE. 


TRAGEDY 


AGEDY, even to the least erudite of us, means 

| something more than suffering or sorrow. It 
implies magnitude, it implies waste: it implies, 

in some sense, retribution. A newspaper, struggling to 
make the dim apprehension of gigantic disaster coherent 
with a stammering vocabulary, described the sinking of 
the Titanic as an “epic tragedy’: so far as the phrase 
had meaning, it hinted at that ironic Nemesis of size and 
speed which so much impressed the imagination of everyone, 
making us feel that the elements had implacably revenged 
themselves on a civilisation which takes pride in con- 
quering the elements. But the feeling of tragedy did not 
preponderate, since the Nemesis seemed to have fallen 
haphazard on the wrong people. The people who went 
to their death were not the people who had challenged the 
jealousy of the gods by planning and launching the great 
ship: they were as the folk upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell. So with the recent earthquake in Italy. That sense 
of waste, of futility, which oppresses us in what we call 





“natural disasters ’"—disasters that never cease to seem 
unnatural—has an awfulness of religion rather than of 
tragedy. We speak of the “act of God” as something 
incomprehensible and, by all our mortal measurements, 
capricious. But in tragedy proper we ought to be able to 
see some connection between the fall and the pride that 
has gone before it. The present: war, in which strength and 
wealth and power and opportunity, amassed in dangerous 
and provocative ways, turn to self-destruction—this js 
properly tragic as regards the nations engaged, though as 
regards the slaughtered individuals who never desired nor 
understood the conflict it is not tragic, but pathetic. Carlyle’s 
picture of thirty men from a British village of Dumdrudge 
blowing the souls out of thirty men from a French village 
corresponding, and having their own souls reciprocally 
blown out, has many counterparts even in these days of 
education. “‘ Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the 
Devil is, not the smallest! . . . their Governors had fallen 
out ; and, instead of shooting one another, had the cunning 
to make these poor blockheads shoot.” This passage, not 
long ago among the most hackneyed of quotations, has 
not made many appearances in print lately : nor is it hard 
to see why. But if a responsible and aggressive Government 
falls, all the tragic conditions will be by it fulfilled. Germany 
has grown strong with a dangerous and intoxicating rapidity. 
More than once it has found the brutality of unwarrantable 
aggression a paying business (just as every Empire has— 
but then most Empires have grown so much more slowly and 
indirectly). The German oligarchy, in short, has reached 
that point of pride and victory and insolent self-satisfaction 
which Agamemnon had reached when he walked along the 
blood-red carpet to his doom. If history were to fit nothing 
but dramatic theory, nothing but the last act of the drama 
would remain to be played. 

.To the medizval mind the essence was in the fall from 
a height. The idea comes in Boccaccio and in Lydgate, 
the “ voluminous, prosaic, and drivelling monk,” and in 
that prodigious moral medley of the Mirrour for Magistrates. 
Chaucer’s own monk put it explicitly : 

F Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie, 

As olde bokes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee 

And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 

Into miserie, and endeth wrecchedly. 
At first glance there does not seem much difference 
between this conception and the ancient Greek one. But 
there is all the difference in the world. The Middle Ages 
ignored the middle term. It was enough for them that 
that which had been high should have been brought low. 
Alexander, “ of knighthood and of freedom flower,” over- 
come by “ false fortune,” was as tragic a figure as Nero 
or as Lucifer himself, who fell 

for his sinne 

Doun in-to helle, wher he yet is inne. 
“How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning!” That is the cry of the very muse of Tragedy : 
but. Chaucer and his like took a more casual and superficial 
view, whereas the Greek dramatists (like the Old Testament) 
concerned themselves with moral cause and effect, often 
insisting that the tragic hero should not merely stand high, 
but should, as a result, offer in his own person an instance of 
the pride that ignores the supremacy of the gods and so 
invites their jealousy. And this distinction is extremely 
odd when we remember that we are brought up to believe 
in paganism as a light-hearted state of non-morality, while 
the Middle Ages were hag-ridden with moral formule, and 
reduced literature, as far as they could, to a mere exposition 
of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

Our ordinary modern conception of tragedy is drawn 
from the Elizabethans, and in particular, of course, from 
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Shakespeare. There can be little doubt that Shakespeare 
had a theory about it, which he could have elaborated and 
defended with any professor of them all—even a German 
professor. Although we have long ago abandoned the 
view of Voltaire that Shakespeare’s poetry was “ the 
fruit of the imagination of an intoxicated savage,” and 
even the view of Milton that Shakespeare “ warbled his 
native woodnotes wild”: although we see clearly that he 
had a scheme to work to and a consummate philosophy to 
express, we still cherish the belief that all that was uncon- 
scious or sub-conscious in him. But surely, in so doing, 
we forget the fact of Ben Jonson. Jonson was as full of 
theories as a Higher Thought meal is full of proteids, and we 
know—as far as we know anything about those great men— 
that he and Shakespeare argued constantly, and that their 
arguments constituted, in fact, one of the “ show-pieces ” 
of the Mermaid symposia. It is inconceivable that Jonson 
did not lay down the law as to the perfect model of tragedy, 
or that Shakespeare did not hammer out upon that massive 
opposing dogmatism a working-model of his own. When 
we see, as we do, that all his later and greater tragedies 
conform to a type, we may be sure there is nothing careless 
or occasional about their conformity. Here again we get 
the giant figure, the high position, the Nemesis, the fall : 
as with the Greeks, the causal connection is always a moral 
one. There is always the conflict between good and bad, 
but scarcely ever a simple or external one. The battlefield 
is the soul, and the battle is lost more often through a traitor 
in the camp, through the flaw in a goodness, than through 
any rampant obvious prevalence of evil. Meredith held the 
same theory : 
In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be ! passions spin the plot : 
We are betrayed by what is false within. 

The two philosophers who have had most to tell us about 
what tragedy should do for us and what we should expect 
of tragedy are—naturally enough—Aristotle and Hegel. 
The incidents of a tragedy, said Aristotle, must arouse pity 
and fear, and by those means effect “ the purgation of such 
emotions.”” The metaphor is medical. Pity and fear are 
worked upon—and expelled: we emerge from the theatre 
in a more normal and healthy state: the characteristic 
Greek virtue of balance is restored. But what unnecessary 
pedantry is all this age-long arguing about what Aristotle 
precisely said or meant! Anybody who has seen a good 
tragedy well acted knows what he meant. Bring the small 
sorrows of everyday, the mortifications and exasperations— 
bring even the big sorrows, the losses and disillusionments, 
the betrayals of friendship, the abandonments of ideals, 
the partings, the frustrations, the denials—into the presence 
of some colossal tragic character such as (Edipus or Lear, 
in whom all that we suffer seems magnified beyond human 
bearing and in the magnification seems transfigured: is 
not the personal suffering illuminated and assuaged, corre- 
lated somehow to vast purposes which are realised without 
being understood? Are not tragedies among the things 
that 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ? 


—and that though Lear was originally a savage half-suffo- 
cated in the mists of antiquity, and (dipus little better 
than a solar myth. 

It was Hegel who, true to the perpetual synthesis of his 
philosophy, insisted on the necessity of conflict in tragedy : 
the evil powers of the world at issue in the soul, as in the 
circumstances, of the hero: not even necessarily good and 
evil powers, but rather two powers each of which would be 





claims in the particular circumstances of the tragedy, and 
pays the penalty, being ultimately expelled. In Antigone, 
for instance (Hegel was apparently too much taken up with 
Antigone), the social sense of obedience to existing authority 
and the religious sense of obedience to divine law—both 
good things in their way—were at variance. Dr. Bradley, 
the chief living English authority on these matters, blames 
Hegel for tending to ignore the positive power of evil in 
tragedy. But he agrees with Hegel that, in the final result, 
it is the waste of good that is tragic. 

In the greatest of Shakespeare’s plays—in the one, at 
any rate, in which he seems to move most completely among 
the eternities and infinities, the vaguest, the vastest, the 
most terrible and yet most beautiful—in King Lear, it 
seems that the poet broke away to some extent, if not wholly, 
from his own formule and theories, and approximated more 
to religion. There is a strain of thought in it, says Dr. 
Bradley, “to which the world appears as the kingdom of 
evil, and therefore worthless”: and he insists that this 
strain, pursued further, would destroy the tragedy; “ for 
it is necessary to tragedy that we should feel that suffering 
and death do matter greatly, and that happiness and life 
are not to be renounced as worthless.” Perhaps this is 
why there is nothing tragic in the death of a martyr, exalted 
to an intense happiness amid all the circumstance of shame 
and death, In the tragedies of real life, anyway, we are in 
small danger of forgetting that “ suffering and death do 
matter greatly,” that “ happiness and life are not to be 
renounced as worthless.” Perhaps, as our greatest poct 
wrote most greatly when he did forget those things, or 
merge them in a larger view, we should live most greatly 
if we did the same. Meanwhile it remains true that a fact 
merely evil or merely unfortunate does not strike us as 
tragic: for tragedy, in life as on the stage, we require a 
conflict of forces either themselves good or partaking, at 
least, of some good quality. War, on this definition, is 
always tragic: there is always in it not merely the conflict 
of externals, of army against army, but the conflict between 
what the armies stand for, between ideals, between ideas. 
And there is always good, and waste of good. For the 
mere courage of soldiers is good: but it is wasted in the 
sense that it might be constructively employed, “ Why do 
they have wars? Why don’t they have pyramids?” 
asked a small child to whom war presented itself as a giant 
expenditure of energy. Why? if it comes to that, don’t 
they have legislation and reform and education and brother- 
hood and Utopia ? 

Tragedy is by no means all waste. There is in it a nobility, 
a dignity. But if the waste could be averted by human 
wisdom—or if the dignity could really be transcended by 
that greater dignity, to which “ suffering and death do not 
matter greatly ’°—we should either have established Utopia 
or have ceased to need it. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 
Such will always be the judgment passed, in admiration 
and half in envy, on heroic death. But death has no 
monopoly of nobility, and life after all has to subserve life. 
Where Shakespeare’s Lear or Milton’s Samson looked forward 
to a revaluation by the standards of a different world, it 
is not unreasonably romantic or Utopian for us to hope that 
the tragedy and waste of the present war may result in a 
revaluation upon earth. That may not be the academic 
view to take of tragedy, but it is the only way in which 
we can take it, when it is a tragedy of real life, without 
finding it unbearable. Better a working faith than a Hegelian 
consistency. Horace Hamiiton. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TY EWS of enemy littérateurs has been scarce since the 
N war began. We have seen the Hymn of Hate and 
the German comic papers ; and we have heard of 
Hauptmann’s exchange of the pickaxe and the spade for 
the battleaxe and the sword. But very little information 
has come through as to the mass of German writers, as 
distinguished from journalists and professors. The Cam- 
bridge Magazine, which has been very interesting during the 
war, has just reprinted from a Swiss paper an article by 
Romain Rolland that fills the gap. It appears that by no 
means every German has been swept off his feet, and that 
there is a distinct line of cleavage between the old and the 


young. 


* * * 


‘ 


Hauptmann is exhorting his fellows to “ mow down the 
grass which drips with blood ” ; Wedekind, who has at last, 
apparently, found in war something which equals in 
brutality his own plays, is also on the rampage ; Arno Holz is 
‘* raving deliriously ” ; “‘ Petzold desires to be in every bullet 
that enters an enemy’s heart, whilst Richard Nordhausen 
has written an Ode to a Howitzer”! Even the pacifist and 
humanitarian Dehmel, one of the greatest lyric poets alive 
and a man who has said that he did not know “ to which 
of ten nationalities he owed his intellect,” is writing Battle 
Songs and Songs of the Flag. “ At the age of fifty-one he is 
learning to shoot, and has enlisted against the Russians.” 
But with many of the younger poets things are different. 
Fritz von Unruh and Rudolf Leonhard went to the front 
** possessed with the same madness for war.” But the 
former, since the battle of the Aisne, has written Der Lamm 
—‘* Lamb of God, I have seen Thy look of suffering. Give 
us peace and rest; lead us back to the heaven of love, and 
give us back our dead”; and the latter has recanted his 
early war poems—“ that madness has spent itself, and only 
our strength is left. We shall again win control over our- 
selves and love one another.” Andrea Fram, Ludwig Marck, 
and Franz Werfel are other poets to whom the war is a night- 
mare; and Hermann Hesse, deliberately remaining at Berne, 
has “implored the artists and thinkers of Europe ‘to 
save what little peace’ might yet be saved, and not to join 
with their pens in destroying the future of Europe.” He 
has written a noble Invocation to Peace : 

All possessed it, but no one prized it. Like a cool spring it refreshed 
us all. What a sound the word Peace has for us now ! 

Distant it sounds, and fearful, and heavy with tears. No one knows 
or can name the day for which all sigh with such longing. . . . 

* * * 

The younger literary reviews are making a similar stand. 
The most amusing, if not the most admirable, feat was per- 
formed by Bléitter fiir die Kunst (it is dominated by 
Stefan George, the “ precious ” poet, whose detachment is 
that of a Gautier), which “ published at the end of last year 
a volume of poems of 156 pages, which did not contain a 
single line referring to the war.” Der Aktion of Berlin 
** scoffs mercilessly at the ridiculous bards of German 
chauvinism, at Heinrich Vierordt, the author of a Hymn of 
Hate, at the criminal poets who stir up hatred with their 
false stories, and at Professor Haeckel.” It continues to 
reproduce French pictures and articles, and in October it 
devoted a whole issue to Charles Péguy, the French Socialist 
poet, who was killed early in the war. Die Weissen Blitter, 
which is more important, is equally unmuzzled, and attacks 
the “‘ journalists, who profit by the public feeling of the day, 
and under cover of high-sounding words of patriotism do 
not fight the enemy, but spit upon him”; and the Munich 
Forum (which is edited by Wilhelm Herzog) spends most of 


its time attacking the jingocs who insult and wish to despoil 
other nations. Herzog was especially violent against 
Haeckel and the other professors who signed the notorious 
manifesto, and ridicules the “new spirit” that the war is 
alleged to have produced : 

Where is it to be found? In the Hochschulen? Have we not 
read that incredibly clumsy appeal of the 99 professors? Have we 
not appreciated the statements of that centenarian mummy Lasson ? 
When I was studying philosophy as an undergraduate at the University 
of Berlin, the theatre in which he lectured was a place of amusement 
for us—nothing more, And to-day people take him seriously ! 
Knglish, French and Italian papers print his senile babblings against 
Holland as typical of the Stimmuny of the German intellectuals, 
The wrong that these privy councillors and professors have done us 
with their Aufklirungsarbeit can hardly be measured. They have 
isolated themselves from humanity by their inability to realise the 
feelings of others. 


Several young German writers have diced at the front. 
Among them was Ernst Stadler, whv was translating 
Verlaine in the trenches when he died. 

* * * 

It is worth while giving thesc facts further publicity. 
They show once more that even the most elaborate system 
of Bonapartist education and censorship cannot reduce 
everybody to complete docility or compel every mind to 
welcome delusions. “ The essential thing,” as M. Rolland 
says, “is to show that even in Germany there are certain 
finer minds who are fighting against the spirit which we hate 
—the spirit of grasping imperialism and inhuman pride, of 
military caste and the megalomania of pedants.” They are 
a small and at present ineffective minority; and their 
existence does not diminish the need of defeating their 
rulers ; but their struggle for liberty, humanity, and decency 
is worthy of sympathy from their fellows abroad. 

* * * 


I notice that Messrs. Constable have just brought out a 
new edition (6s. net) of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations, 
which was first published seventeen years ago. There are 
few things which get out of date more quickly than the 
average literary essay. For one thing, wit which is not 
based on hard thinking is largely a matter of fashion, and 
rapidly stales ; for another, many critics are engaged in a 
perpetual chase after the topical, and their choice of subjects 
is not determined by any genuine personal bias or capacity 
for explaining. How few of the endless criticisms of the 
nineteenth century are still reprinted and read! Personally 
I think that Mr. Ellis’s book is likelier than most to find a 
permanent public. His essays are on Nietzsche, St. Francis 
and others, Casanova, Zola, and Huysmans. The book is, he 
says, “‘a statement of affirmations which must stand inde- 
pendently of the fashions or the passions of the passing day ” ; 
and I think it will so stand, for he wrote penetratingly and 
without cant about things that interested him intensely. 
The essay on Nietzsche was, if I am not mistaken, almost the 
first, if not the very first, attempt of the kind in English. 
I find on re-reading it that it is as fresh and adequate as ever, 
and that it supplies the clues to a comprehension of Nietzsche 
better than any of the endless explanations which have 
appeared since. In his new preface the author comments 
mildly on recent grotesque attempts to represent Nietzsche 
as the tutelary deity of Wilhelm II. and Count Zeppelin. 
“Human imbecility is a sacred and mysterious sea which 
no plummet has ever sounded.” ‘* When the Prussian organ 
of Junkerdom acclaimed Nictzsche as a champion his 
sarcasm at once flashed forth; but he could not have fore- 
seen how the same ineptitude would one day flow forth in a 
torrent.” One of the few things which burned steadily 
amid the eccentric pyrotechnics of Nietzsche’s thought was 
his profound contempt for modern German “ Kultur.” 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin. By Samus: Merwin. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


A Lady of Russia. By Roserr Bowman. Heinemann. 6s. 


The Teeth of the Tiger. By Maurice Lepianc. Trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s. 


Mr. Merwin can write. I do not mean merely that he 
writes adequately and competently : I mean that he writes 
well. In at least ninety-nine books out of a hundred the 
author’s reach exceeds his grasp. That, said Browning, 
should be so with a man, “ or what’s a Heaven for?” But 
an author is something more, and less, than a man: his 
Heaven is here: his grasp should be co-extensive with 
his reach, even though it should also suggest further reaches 
beyond the grasp of anyone. Mr. Merwin, with all his 
talent, scarcely meets this test. His grasp is so firm that 
one regrets there is not more within it. There is so much 
ease and force in his narration that one demands greater 
ease and force in his narrative. It isn’t what he says, 
but the nice way he says it. Not, however, that his subject 
lacks a special interest of its own. He surveys mankind 
from China to New York, and conveys mankind from 
New York to China. He writes about the Far East 
without making us wish it farther. He is at home in it, 
and brings it home to his readers. Where he falls short is 
in plot and characterisation, and the adjustment of character 
to plot. His Miss Austin bears a life that is both charmed 
and charming, and yet that is nearly all there is to her. 
Her adventures are numerous and tolerably exciting, and 
they put no extravagant strain upon credulity. They are 
strung together into a book—a collection of short stories 
rather than a novel—which, if only because of its good writing, 
makes good reading. But—one comes back to this—there 
ought to be more than that to it. A writer who can do so 
much could do more. The casual irony could be more 
incisive, the accumulated thrills could be more thrilling, 
the emotional reactions could be more profound. If, 
however, you judge from these rather tentative strictures 
that The Charmed Life of Miss Austin is a mere string of 
magazine stories, you will be making a big mistake. There 
is a deal—a great deal—of insight and sympathy and force 
and humour, of local colour and universal art. The book 
is not bad: it is good—so good that one hankers for it to be 
better. 

In the first adventure Miss Austin manages to get mixed 
up with drunken sailors, and be present at a gruesome 
prize-fight, in the worst quarter of Shanghai. In the second 
she finds armed rebellion swirling round her in Pekin, her 
sole protector an amorous and semi-brutalised American 
captain. In the third (one may mention that Miss Austin 
is always “ asking for it’) she is rescued by an American 
soldier from the city of revolution, and has with him a 
romance which she is almost sure must be the real thing— 
of course it proves not to be, for the young man is acting a 
part, though he acts it with something approaching genius. 
And so on. The best episode by far, the one that goes 
deepest and exposes most clearly the essential differences 
of point of view between one race and another, deals with 
the seduction of a high-born Chinese girl by an exceedingly 
worthless American man—an aimless inheritor of dollars. 
The girl’s father is a mandarin : 

If the costume was Oriental, the face, with its strong, almost ascetic 
outline and its quiet eyes behind round, goid-rimmed spectacles, with 
wide, firm mouth, nose with plenty of bone in it, and broad forehead, 
might have been, except for the yellowish tinge of the skin and the 
barely perceptible slant of the eyes, from anywhere in the world. 
Miss Austin knew, as she studied it, that it was the strongest and 





finest face in the crowded hall. “I could talk with that man,” she 
was thinking, “ and be understood.” 


“I regret that you are not seeing China in a quieter time,’ he was 
saying. ‘* We have much to show the intelligent tourist.” 

** Oh, yes, indeed,”” murmured Edith, “* I adore China. It is perfectly 
fascinating.” 

“ You find it so? Iam glad.” The slanting eyes smiled through 
the round spectacles. “I have always admired the young ladies of 
America. Your freedom, your self-control, your hearty outdoor life— 
these our girls must learn from you. That, I sometimes think, is the 
greatest task before us, training our Chinese women into a new philosophy 
of life. At present it is difficult. We are only just beginning to give 
them feet so that they may walk.” 


Yet this same man, when his daughter “goes wrong,” 
wipes her out of existence with an impassivity more ruthless 
than any anger. 

A Lady of Russia should have some success on the merits 
of its plot and general treatment, quite apart from its 
presumable success of esteem for our estimable Ally. Mr. 
Bowman knows his Russia, evidently; and the Russia he 
knows is not all that the fancy, and more particularly the 
fancier and the financier, have recently insisted upon paint- 
ing. Not that Mr. Bowman indulges in diatribes. On the 
contrary, one can easily see that he loves Russia with the 
love that sympathises and that refuses to blink faults. He 
shows up—shall we say the sweet reasonableness ?—of its 
politico-judicial system, but he makes his English engineer, 
his hero, say of the habits of the people themselves: “I 
think I have seen more cruelty in any one English town 
than in the whole of Russia.” The Lady of the title is 
progressive, and therefore suspect : her husband is a success- 
ful official and diplomat. On their estate there is a mine, 
and the prosperity—the very word sounds ironic: say 
rather the salvation from completest destitution—of the 
peasantry depends on the opening up and working of the 
mine. The august owner, however, acquiesces because the 
working may put money into his own pocket. A rumour 
gets about that the mine is to be closed, and the peasants 
come on deputation to the Lady, she being in residence— 
indeed, in enforced residence—while the Lord is away : 

Dull ignorance, poverty, dirt and disease were on most of the up- 
turned faces ; that small-pox was common and virulent amongst them 
was shown by the number of leaden-hued and pitted features ; as the 
frequency of the bridgeless nose and pointed teeth set wide apart told 
of generations of immorality. 


The Lady addresses them, reassuring them and begging 
them not to spend so much at the vodka shop : 


* For it is not right that you should ever go hungry and see your 
children starve,” she said earnestly, “for you, my brothers, are the 
strength and life and hope of Russia, and she is proud of you, even 
though at times she forgets. Whatever our country may be in the 
future can come only from you—never forget that! And though you 
suffer—no, I will not say be patient, for you are patient—I will say, 
in your suffering help one another, help those who are poorer even than 
yourselves, and remember always that our Most High Emperor loves 
you and is sad when you are hungry. As for those who steal your 
bread—they are murderers, and must surely be scourged from the 
land!” 


So the Lady is sent to Siberia—not to prison, not to the 
worst sort of confinement, but to a condition where she 
takes to drink as the one alternative to insanity. The 
details of the plot and the course of the love-affair with the 
English engineer I will not reveal: they are ingenious 
enough, though the writing, on the whole restrained and 
detailed and rather Russian in its method, has a few queer 
lapses. It is, of course, in these days a moral offence to 
believe that Tolstoi and Turgenev and Dostoievski knew 
more about Russia than Mr. Stephen Graham knows. 
Mr. Bowman’s book may stimulate you to that heresy. 

The Teeth of the Tiger is in the best Arséne Lupin vein. 
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Need I, can I, say more? The ingenuity of the plots and 
counterplots and revelations and counter-revelations is 
almost incredible: the one artistic blemish is a resort to 
a severe straining of probabilities when it comes to elucidating 
the mysteries. But really that scarcely matters. The 
vigour, the excitement, the sudden turns and falls of fortune, 
the sheer intellectual brilliance that the great Arséne applies 
to the vast and sinister problems confronting him, make a 
rattling good book of a rattling good kind. 
GERALD GOULD. 


PROVISIONAL THINKING 
Boon. By Reertnatp Buss. With an Ambiguous Intro- 
duction by H. G. Wetis. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


In his preface Mr. Wells expresses the hope that reviewers 
will “‘ see the necessity of distinguishing between himself 
and Mr. Reginald Bliss,” who figures as the author of this 
book. “ Bliss,” he says, “ can write all sorts of things that 
Wells could not.” But since Mr. Wells does not want to 
mislead us or deny that he wrote what Bliss has written, he 
must mean by this that “ Bliss ” can write all sorts of things 
“ Wells ” ought not. Indeed, it was for this very purpose 
he invented him. “ Wells” has the responsibilities of a 
distinguished writer. Addressing himself to the reason in 
men and women, appealing to their aspirations, he ought not, 
for example, to state with ardent conviction the vague 
results of provisional thinking, ideas which perhaps attract 
him, but in which he does not really believe. “ Bliss ” and 
**Boon ” can. They may be permitted a tone in comment on 
men and books which “ Wells ” would keep for talk among 
friends, For laughter, the mood, and the moment explain 
what seems different in print ; and though style is a substitute 
for a man’s presence, his smile, his gesture, his mood, it is 
far more ambiguous, “ Bliss” and “ Boon,” however, may 
belittle literary men whose achievement is inevitably often 
compared with “ Wells’s” own. For who are “ Bliss ”’ and 
**Boon”’? They are not artists and thinkers like “* Wells,” 
who from the plane he addresses us is honour-bound, with 
the young listening eagerly, to be on his guard, in passing 
judgment, against the poor bias of envy. Yes; it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between “ Bliss’ and “* Wells”; but 
what is not so obvious is the necessity for “* Bliss’s”’ existence. 
For reasons which we will presently state it seems better he 
should go back to the puppet-box. 

Boon is principally a book about authors. It is a book 
about literature, urging a conception of its function which 
would lead us to measure the value of books by the import- 
ance of the subjects treated and the degree to which they 
make men think truly upon them. Though Boon is not a 
good book—in fact, a poor book, in spite of its gleams of wit 
and penetration—no one can be sorry it has been published. 
It is important to the critic of Mr. Wells’s work. Like so 
much that he has written, it is an apologia ; only it is an 
explanation and justification of himself not as a man, but 
as an author. Literature to Boon is a means to making the 
world better. “ Literature is something tremendously 
comprehensive, something that pierces always down towards 
the core of things, something that carries and changes all 
the activities of the race.” Boon has a theory that there is 
a thing which he calls “‘ The Mind of the Race,” a ‘* Great 
Wisdom and Will” struggling to find expression through 
the thwarting medium of individual men intent upon their 
own concerns and giving themselves the credit for what they 
write, The writer himself is always insignificant. There 
is no such thing as a great man. Only this voice which 
fitfully speaks through men counts at all. Poets and 
philosophers are only the telegraph boys who bring the 
telegrams from .. . well . . . from—will Mr. Wells fill up 





the gap himself, in his own name, not qué Boon or Bliss or 
any of his recent heroes, boldly himself? The gap can be 
filled by three letters. At first it looks very modest, this 
theory of literature which discards any pretension to credit 
or to having a fine mind. But considered again it is not so 
humble. It is nothing less than a claim to be the mouth- 
piece of Eternal Wisdom ; and perhaps the education of the 
world will, after all, be safer in the hands of men who take 
responsibility for their own merits and failings than with those 
who even when they sit down to write a tale believe that the 
Holy Ghost is guiding the pen. Experience has shown, at 
any rate, they are more open to reason and on the whole 
more benevolent. It is strange that anyone who coun- 
tenances the theory that there is a “ Mind of the Race,” 
meaning something more thereby than what the reader 
knows already—that individuals of which the race is com- 
posed are in the habit of thinking and it is important how 
they think—should pour contempt on Mr. Shaw for his Life 
Force religion and point to it as an example of gaseous and 
pretentious philosophising. On page 204 will be found a 
passage in which Mr. Shaw is called “ an intellectual jack- 
daw,” and accused of spouting continually “ stuff too 
incoherent and recklessly positive ever to be systematically 
answered,” It is preceded by an invocation to the times of 
Darwin and Huxley, when the spouting style of off-hand 
thinking did not seem to go down so well, when the public 
respected those who collected evidence and were cautious in 
concluding (p. 203). How salutary, how very salutary ! 
But how that passage knocks the bottom out of Bliss and 
Boon and many a stirring discourse in Marriage or The 
Passionate Friends! And on which side is Mr. Wells 
himself ? On Wilkins’, who speaks here, or on Boon’s, who 
(p. 215) rejoices that Pragmatism has removed “ the hard 
and fast line between the scientific and the poetic method 
of thinking ”—that is to say, the method of jumping straight 
at stimulating conclusions ? Let him tell us once more what 
he thinks about things himself; straight out, as he used to 
in the days when he wrote Mankind in the Making, and when 
as a consequence he wrote finer novels, being freer from 
preoccupations—Kipps and Tono Bungay. One thing is 
quite certain, that he shares that element in Boon’s con- 
ception of art which regards it as a service. His work 
glows with that passion ; he is ever ready to use himself as 
a diagram of the species for the instruction of mankind, 
however much he may jeopardise thereby the, after all, 
agreeable position of being “a great man.” His dislike of 
dignity and restraint and grace springs from supposing 
(often falsely) that these are qualities derived from a self- 
regarding terror of appearing merely human. The impulse 
behind this book is partly an impulse to write as naturally 
and openly as a man talks. He cannot bear that ‘* Wells ” 
should be a different person in any respect from Mr. Wells. 
He has again and again inveighed against what he calls 
“ secret thinking.”’ Consequently in his novels he aims at 
giving us the man who is thinking with all the circumstances 
which squeeze and pull him, as well as his thought, that we 
may understand it better and not idealise him falsely. His 
passion for sincerity dreads a pose so much that he prefers 
to shelter behind puppets. But there is another reason for 
this incessant ventriloquism. He does not know clearly 
where he now stands. He is like a dog between two masters. 
The old Wells believed in reason; there is now another who 
half believes in a mystical set of values. His temperament 
sides against the old Wells and those who admired him, and 
yet now and again the rationalist turns and bites. The 
device of inventing characters to air his views enables him to 
let himself go and to float upon the world all sorts of notions 
in which he does not quite believe, but enjoys expressing 
with ardent conviction. The worst of this method is that it 
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prevents him ever finding out exactly where he really stands. 
With his extraordinarily fertile mind he finds he has a crowd 
of things he wants to say. By foisting them on imaginary 
characters he relieves himself of the trouble of discovering 
if he believes them. 

With regard to the Boon theory of art, part of it is true 
and commonplace. Literature is “tremendously com- 
prehensive ”; it does change men’s thoughts and modes of 
feeling. But what does “ piercing to the core of things ” 
mean? Ought writers to make it their conscious aim ? 
Art is a strange thing. No doubt Madame Sarah Grand 
thought she was plumbing the depths, but did she get nearer 
“the core of things,’”’ whatever that may mean, than Sterne, 
who simply fooled fantastically about ? As a consequence 
of the core theory, Mr. Wells finds himself irritated by authors 
whose object is only to get to the bottom of their subject and 
achieve a certain completeness. The artists—Henry James, 
Conrad, Hardy—come in for sneers and attacks. Mr. Wells 
must find himself a very difficult person to get on with, for 
in addition to being the most impersonal of men in some 
ways and the most interested in others, he is at the same 
time both artist and propagandist. The thwarted artist in 
him no doubt contributes to the bitterness of his attack 
on Henry James, whom he compares to a painful hippo- 
potamus trying to pick up a pea. But art in the sense 
which Boon repudiates is also a way of “ piercing to the 
core of things,” and in this book there is no recognition of 
that fact, which the history of literature clearly proves. 


THE MAJESTY OF PERSIA 


A History of Persia. By Lizut-Cotone, P. M. Sykes. 
Two Volumes. Macmillan. 50s. net. 


Colonel Sykes has lived for many years in Persia, and he 
is a well-known authority on the Middle East. He has 
already written two interesting books on Persian manners 
and customs. We remember being told by an enthusiast 
that Persia had been at once the most fortunate and the 
most unfortunate of countries in respect of the literary 
foreigners whose interest she had aroused. The best books 
in the world, and the worst (he said), had been written about 
Iran. It sounded a wild statement, and assuredly Colonel 
Sykes’s earlier work did not fall into either category. But 
with this History of Persia Colonel Sykes enters into the 
select company of European officials whose pens have been 
devoted to the glory of Iran. The two noble volumes 
that lie before us are worthy of the most profound respect ; 
indeed, the task undertaken and accomplished induces a 
feeling of awe. 

The character of the work to which one must first, most 
obviously, draw attention is its completeness. Colonel 
Sykes’s history is self-contained. That statement means 
far more than meets the eye. Colonel Sykes has not merely 
told the story of the country that we now call Persia: the 
country that fills the western and larger portion of the 
elevated tract, “ Iranian plateau,” rising between the 
valleys of the Indus on the east and the Tigris on the west. 
Such a book would have conveyed a very inadequate 
impression of the majestic past which a still living people 
call their own, but which comprehends all the civilisations 
of the Middle and the Near East. Nor has he merely written 
a history of Iran, a history beginning, that is to say, with 
the arrival of the Aryans in Ghilan and Mazanderan some- 
where about 2500 B.c. The original Persians, like the 
Medes who accompanied them, belonged to the Indo- 
Iranian group, to which alone the term Aryan is strictly 
applicable ; and the Persians of to-day are still in their 
own language Irani. But Colonel Sykes will not seek the 








earliest Persian civilisation on the plateau; he turns to 
Elam and the results of the great excavations that have 
recently been conducted at Susa. This is to come into 
contact with Semitic origins and to be faced with a history 
seven thousand years in length. Elam disappears after the 
triumph of Assyrian Imperialism. We witness the rise of 
Media and the fall of Nineveh ; we encounter the Kingdom 
of Babylonia and the Empire of Lydia ; then at last we reach 
the question of the Persians proper, the Irani of Fars, and 
take up Firdausi’s epic of the heroic age, the Shahnameh, 
the only early history, says Colonel Sykes, ever read or 
accepted by Persians. Out of the myths of Sohrab and 
Rustam, Jamshid and Feridoun emerges the era of Persian 
Imperialism—we are confronted with the greatest of Aryan 
heroes, Cyrus and Darius. Persian Imperialism attains 
its limits at the accession of Xerxes, 485 B.c.; for the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, even though Alexander 
was, as the Persian legends say, born in Persia, cannot be 
regarded as an Aryan expansion. With the rise of the 
Parthians, Persia’s situation is that of a province in an 
Empire : she is liberated after many centuries by Ardeshir, 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty, with whom begins another 
golden age. Colonel Sykes sums up the story on the last 
pages of his first volume. 


The Semites had held sway in the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires 
until they were succeeded by the Aryans of Media and Persia. They 
in their turn for five centuries were dominated by a Turanian race (the 
Parthians) until, in the third century 4.p., the Aryans reasserted their 
supremacy. For a period of four centuries the splendid Aryan dynasty 
of the Sassanians was paramount, but it grew weak and decrepit, 
partly owing to the strong feeling which forbade a successful general 
to aspire to the throne. Persia, torn by intestine troubles after a 
generation of weakening wars, fell, albeit not without a gallant struggle, 
at Cadesia. On that stricken field the power passed again to the 
Semites, some twelve centuries after the fall of Nineveh. 


In the second volume, which opens with an account of 
the establishment of Islam, Persia has become an oriental 
country in the moral sense of the word. The Irani are still 
able sometimes to recapture their ascendancy, and even 
to impose a dynasty, but their blood has not retained its 
virtue, and much of the terrible and splendid history of 
Mohammedan Persia arose out of the Turkish and Mongol 
conquests. Colonel Sykes does full justice not only to the 
Arabic but to all the other elements that went to the making 
of the later Persian civilisations. One does not associate 
Tamerlane with the arts; and yet the Timurid monarchs 
had a culture of no mean order. Literature and architecture 
flourished under Tamerlane and his successors; the philo- 
sopher Nasir-u-Din, the Sufi poets, Sadi, Hafiz, and Jalal-u- 
Din, all belonged to the period of Mongol Imperialism, 
though it may be, as has been suggested, that they repre- 
sented an Aryan reaction against the formalism of the 
Moslem religion, and that the philosophy of India was their 
fountain-head. 

Persian history offers great temptation to the theorists 
of race and religion. One remembers the defiant gesture 
of another diplomatist, Count Gobineau—whose wonderful 
L’ Histoire des Perses is unaccountably missing from Colonel 
Sykes’s long list of authorities—‘I intend to show,” 
exclaimed Gobineau, “‘ by the example of the Aryan group 
most isolated from its kindred, how powerless are the 
influences of climate and environment upon the genius of a 
race!”’ Colonel Sykes’s “ tendencies ”’ are not very notice- 
able, and hc is content, as a rule, to record the facts elo- 
quently, or, as when he approaches modern events, dis- 
creetly. “I realise (in the present work) an ambition of 
many years’ standing,” he writes, “and I hope that the 
result may be considered to be useful by the Government 
I serve as well as by my fellow-countrymen who create 
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public opinion.”” On the Aryan question he is sensible and 
not unenthusiastic. 

We (Europeans) may, indeed, be proud to be descended from this 
Aryan stock which has imposed its genius on the entire world, conferring 
upon it the priceless gift of modern civilisation ; but let us not forget 
the debt we owe to the Sumerians and to the Semites, whose civilisation 
the barbarous Aryans adopted and developed. The more the origins 
of our civilisation are examined, the more certain it becomes that we 
inherit from all the civilisations of all the ages. 


The most convinced of Aryanists will, however, appre- 
ciate Colonel Sykes’s description of the primitive Persian 
society where men “ bert the bow and spoke the truth,” 
and in which no occupations were considered honourable 
but those of agriculture and cattle-raising. It is doubtful, 
according to Colonel Sykes, if one could ‘“‘ improve upon ” 
the tenets of Zoroaster, which, indeed, so well reflect 
the nature of the old Irani, his courage, sincerity, and 
independence of spirit. In Cyrus Europe must delight, 
seeing that his splendid qualities belonged to the first 
great Aryan whose character is well known in history. It 
is all to be found in Gobineau, for whom the Great King 
was a man predestined above all others, a Christ in truth. 
But Colonel Sykes has no theory to support ; he does justice 
to all the elements that have gone to the making of Persia ; 
he will not exalt the Iranian above the Greco-Latin tradi- 
tion, or the Semitic. For the true Aryanist the history of 
Persia ends with the Parthians. The splendid Sassanians may 
have been, as Colonel Sykes asserts, an Aryan dynasty ; but 
the fact that they were despots shows (according to the 
Aryan theory) that their subjects’ blood was mainly Semitic. 

Colonel Sykes brings his history down to 1906; his last 
chapter is called the “‘ Awakening of Persia.” He describes 
the opening of the Persian Parliament in 1906; but the 
unfortunate events of the last few years, a delicate subject, 
are not recorded. Again, as so often in the past, Persia’s 
destinies depend upon the movements of external empires. 
She has outlived all the empires of the Middle East: will 
she survive contact with the Imperialisms of Europe ? 
Colonel Sykes’s seventy-fifth chapter bears the sinister title, 
British and French Missions. It was the beginning of the 
envelopment of Persia. Colonel Sykes quotes at the head 
of succeeding chapters certain passages from treaties made 
during the last century : 

We consent to the whole of the demands of the British Government. 
We will not go to war. . . 

His Majesty the Shah of Persia . . . cedes in full right and property 
to the Empire of Russia the Khanate of Erivan on either side of the 
Araxes and the Khanate of Nakhchivan. 

His Majesty the Shah of Persia agrees to relinquish all claims to 
sovereignty over the territory and city of Herat and the countries of 
Afghanistan. 


The maps and illustrations of the two volumes deserve; 
one should say in conclusion, more than a conventional 
acknowledgment from the reviewer. Their presence is 
in keeping with the author’s admirable expositions of geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, and his tireless scrutiny 
of “the bounds of effaced States, the lines of deceased 
kings.” 


THE TAILORING TRADE 


The Establishment of Minimum Rates in the Tailoring 
Trade under the Trade Boards Act of 1909. (Studies 
in the Minimum Wage, No. 2.) By R. H. Tawney. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

The tailoring trade, carried on in over 12,000 factories 
and workshops in the United Kingdom, employs no fewer 
than 280,000 workers, half men and half women, representing 
a population as large as that of all Manchester. It takes as 
many people to make cloth into clothes for us as it does to 





teach us all that we learn, from Regius professors to dancing- 
masters. Great as has been the increase in the sphere of 
Government, there are as many tailors as Civil servants, 
But tailors, besides suffering severely from discontinuity of 
employment, are less well paid than either teachers or Ciyi] 
servants—are paid, indeed, on so low a scale that a large 
proportion of them are in chronic poverty. More than half 
the women, and therefore more than a quarter of the whole 
trade, were found in 1906 to be earning less than two shillings 
a day. The tailoring trade, in fact, is one of the known 
feeders of the workhouse and of the crowd among whom the 
Relieving Officer distributes his sad and demoralising doles, 
Within the last five years the gigantic experiment has been 
tried of fixing and enforcing by law a minimum wage below 
which no employer is permitted to employ a worker, even 
with that worker’s consent. The results of this experiment 
are here set forth by Mr. Tawney, the most competent 
investigator for such a task who could possibly be found in 
the United Kingdom, with a wealth of descriptive detail, 
an accuracy of analysis, and a rigorous impartiality that 
could seareely be surpassed. It seems that, although the 
complications of so extensive an industry presented great 
difficulties, the Legal Minimum Wage eventually got fixed 
with pretty general agreement, and almost complete 
acceptance. 

It has been enforced, not, of course, with absolute 
completeness, but apparently quite as completely as the 
law against theft is enforced, and with less dubious results, 
It has clearly brought a substantial increase in weekly 
earnings to at least the half of the women and the fourth 
of the men who were previously the worst remunerated— 
a clear gain to many tens of thousands of scandalously 
underpaid people. There is no sign that those who were 
already better paid have suffered any reduction, and some 
of them at least have been actually benefited. The employ- 
ment has become somewhat more regular than before, and 
the tendency to organise continuousemployment is increasing. 
The home-workers have had their earnings increased as much 
as the factory workers, and no tendency to refuse them 
employment can be traced. There is no sign that the Act 
has effected any alteration in the relative employment of 
men and women. A small number of workers were, at the 
outset, summarily dismissed as not being worth as much as 
the Legal Minimum, almost entirely by employers who did 
not appreciate how the Act would work. The number was 
not large, and many of these regained employment, almost 
immediately, at the full rate. It is doubtful if any but a 
handful of workers, and these not earning anything like 
enough to live on, had to leave the trade. On the other 
hand, the effect on the workers as a whole has undoubtedly 
been markedly beneficial. The Act has not diminished their 
independence or activity—on the contrary, it has given a 
great impetus to Trade Unionism, with the result that 
further advances in wages have been asked for and obtained. 
What, then, has been the effect on the employers’ profits ? 
Some of the worst “ sweaters,” in a small way of business, 
have certainly had their profits reduced. But the employers 
generally, and the vast majority of them individually, are 
reported to be making incomes as large as before. The 
export trade has gone on increasing. Prices, indeed, have 
risen, but not disproportionately to the rise in previous years, 
or to the rise of other commodities ; and it is universally 
believed that the Legal Minimum Wage has had no effect 
on them. What is the explanation of the paradox? It is 
that the effect of the Legal Minimum Wage is actually to 
increase the efficiency of production, so that the lower grades 
of manual workers gain a marked increase in their incomes, 
whilst neither the other manual workers nor the employers, 
nor yet the consumers, are in any way injured. The law 
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has brought a net social gain, to be measured in money as 
well as in social health. So optimistic a judgment, upon so 
scientific an investigation, ought to be of great interest in 
the United States, where Minimum Wage legislation is so 
much under discussion. 

This is, we find, the seventh work published under the 
auspices of the “ Ratan Tata Foundation,” about which it 
is desirable that more should be known. Less than three 
years ago Mr. Ratan Tata, of Bombay and London, entrusted 
to the University of London a sum of money to promote the 
study of the methods of preventing and relieving destitution. 
Placed in the hands of Professors Hobhouse and Urwick 
and Mr. R. H. Tawney, at the London School of Economics, 
this temporary endowment of research has already proved a 
valuable investment. The seven monographs already pub- 
lished, as the result of only two years’ work, are a remarkable 
addition to our knowledge. It is not altogether fanciful to 
say that their effects on current departmental administra- 
tion, as well as on economic teaching, are already visible. 
Both public administration and economics are very deeply 
indebted to Mr. Ratan Tata for the example that he has set. 
Research in social economics is no less necessary to social 
salvation than research in chemistry or in pathology ; and, 
what is not commonly understood, it is at least as costly. 
Those who in this crisis enable it to be undertaken or con- 
tinued will, paradoxical as it may seem, accomplish more 
for the relief of human suffering than he who endows a 
hospital. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
Anatole France. By W. L. Georce. Nisbet. 1s. net. 

As upon Ibsen, so the dullards have pounced upon Anatole 
France ; they will have it that he was first a reactionary, then 
became a lover of humanity and progress, and then a reac- 
tionary again. Mr. George protests against this method, and 
his view that the man is and always was an amalgam of all 
the delightful qualities of the French genius, without ever 
being dominated by any one definite set of opinions, is 
surely the right one. For Anatole France shares this 
element of greatness with Ibsen, that he is like a bolster ; 
embrace him in one place and he bulges out in another. 
Ibsen showed up the Liberals and then the Conservatives ; 
after denouncing the life built upon lies, he denounced the 
man who goes about pulling wigs off bald heads. So with 
Anatole France. The connoisseur in him loves the Church 
and the Middle Ages ; no one can laugh more cruelly at the 
machine-made insipidity, the narrow-fronted hypocrisy, of 
the apostles of progress. Then, hey presto! the lover of life 
in its native bestiality and beauty disappears in the im- 
passioned champion of truth and social justice. But if the 
serious, advanced people take him to their arms, it is only 
to find that they have pursued a maiden and clasped a reed. 
The cracle that should have spoken edifyingly of col- 
lectivism awkwardly reveals mankind as a tribe of monkeys, 
creating now and then a little sensuous beauty, a little carnal 
delight, the only goods that the wise man will value, but 
never in any age, past or future, laying aside the absurdity 
of their chimpanzee nature. 

The keynote of Mr. George’s lively but well-balanced 
study is that this queer combination epitomises the his- 
torical phases of the French spirit. He writes about it 
with enthusiasm and understanding, and it would be diffi- 
cult to mention anything in English which brings out its 
many merits more justly or forcibly—the wit, the gaiety, 
the sense of beauty, the clear intellectual passion. At the 
same time he is alive to its defects. One of his criticisms 
is not a very impressive commonplace ; like a true Briton, 
he cannot, when all is said and done, stand such a monstrous 





deal of hard sensuality to such a ha’p’orth of romantic love. 
The other is both shrewd and profound—that there is in 
Anatole France, as in all French writers, a fundamental lack 
of self-depreciation which is a spiritual flaw. He notices, 
too, the special faults of his author—the longueurs, the 
sentimentality, the weakness in construction—and decides 
that his real greatness is rather as satirist than as artist. 
Probably this is true, though it raises intricate questions 
into which Mr. George does not go very deeply. On 
Anatole France as satirist he has some strange remarks. 
You cannot, he thinks, be a true satirist if you hold deep 
convictions about right and wrong, and that is why Anatole 
France succeeds where Mr. Shaw succumbs; he is in the 
tradition of Voltaire and Swift, but better than Swift because 
without his bitterness ; true cynicism is always genial. Now 
the fact is that Crainquebille differs from Candide not in 
being genial, but in being sentimental. To be sure, the 
modern cynic is also an epicurean raffiné; but that only 
means that his taste is better and wider than Voltaire’s. 
Mr. George seems to have been taken in by the cultivated 
mask beneath which, as malignantly as his simpler fore- 
runner, M. France has that sort of grin for “ the horrible 
crusted stupidity of mankind ” which is only possible to a 
soul that feels pretty strongly the difference between good 
and evil. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Philosophy of Rudolf Eucken. By W.Tupor Jones. Constable. 


ls. net. 


Dr. Jones has given, perhaps, as good an accopnt of Professor 
Eucken’s philosophy as could be compressed into some seventy pages. 
As in all such works of brief exposition, it is not throughout quite clear 
where the expounder is endorsing and where he is only expounding ; 
on the whole, however, he is certainly in very generous sympathy with 
his subject. Our one definite criticism is that in what is so evidently 
meant to be a handbook—*a finger-post,” as Dr. Jones himself 
modestly calls it—more concessions might be made to the weakness 
of the beginner. Some of the language is technical—and why, in an 
introduction of a German philosopher to English readers, are the 
titles of so many works given without translation? The real 
difficulty of Eucken is that he is difficult (we cannot blame Dr. Jones 
for that)—and by difficult we do not mean recondite or profound. 
“Our individual ideals and values ewxist for the self. That is the world 
in which they have their reality. In other words, they exist in a world 
of spirit. Man must, then, give up the idea of ever hoping to prove 
that they exist elsewhere. The true infinity is not an endlessness of 
space, but a consciousness that within the particular life something 
not found in space has begun to happen as an experience within the 
soul.” So Dr. Jones, expounding. Clearly, if infinity were “a 
consciousness” it could not be a particular consciousness. Clearly, 
if the self be spirit, to exist in a world of spirit is not the same thing as 
to exist for the self. Between the individual soul and God there is no 
gap for religion, but there is at any rate a doubt for philosophy. 
Philosophy works, and must work, with thought ; the needs and exalta- 
tions of the soul are to it subject-matter, not solution, ‘“ It is on account 
of this need in man’s nature. . . that Eucken sees the main justification 
of religion.” But a need is not a necessity. Religion assumes ultimate 
justification, philosophy must prove it. You cannot prove that two 
things are the same by jumping from one to the other ; and it is just at 
the point where individual aspiration requires to be reconciled with 
historical fact, where the self tries to co-ordinate itself with the world- 
soul, where the development through time asks of itself if it can really 
through time approximate to a timeless perfection—it is just there 
that Eucken seems to us to glide into a pleasant ambiguity. 


Essays on the Life and Work of Newton. By AuGcustus pr Morcan. 
Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by Puitip E. B. Jourparn. 
Open Court Publishing Company. 5s. net. 

This volume contains a half-dozen essays by De Morgan on various 
aspects of Newton’s life and works. The longest essay is a review of 
Brewster's Memoirs of the Life of Newton, the fullest biography that 
exists. As De Morgan and Brewster held opposite views on a number of 
points, the volume is partly controversial. Brewster looked upon 
Newton as an all but blameless hero, and depreciated the contributions 
of Leibnitz to the discovery of the method of fluxions. The editor 
has fully annotated the book throughout. 
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THE CITY 
M set have been very quiet and dull. This 


state of affairs is not, however, likely to continue 

in all sections, for conditions in some countries 
are rapidly improving. The Stock Exchange and the 
investing public always go from one extreme to another ; 
just now things are slack and depressed, but sooner or later 
the current will veer round in the opposite direction, and in 
some divisions I prophesy active business with rising prices, 
for capital is accumulating. The North Eastern Railway’s 
issue of £1,000,000 4} per cent. Preference Stock at 99, 
repayable in 1925, was immediately applied for, and has 
been followed by an issue by the Great Central of £750,000 
84 per cent. Second Debentures at 90; the fact that this 
stock has to be paid off at par in 1925 brings the yield up to 
£4 15s. per cent.—an unheard-of yield on an English railway 
debenture. Several other railway companies have similar 
issues in preparation. This repayment of funded debt at 
an early date (indeed, at any date at all) is a new feature on 
the part of the railway companies, but none of them seems to 
be providing sinking funds for the purpose. This is a point 
which will require watching, as, if these issues grow, the 
companies ten years hence will have to raise a great deal of 
fresh capital. These ten-year loans by Colonial Govern- 
ments and companies are becoming too fashionable, it being 
obviously undesirable that they should all fall due about the 
same time. The present would appear to be the right time 
to purchase American stocks, when they are somewhat 
depressed. The Grand Trunk Railway is issuing £2,500,000 
of 5-year 5} per cent. Notes at 99; no doubt they wil) be 
repaid when due, but there are better investments available. 
Argentine and Cuban Rails only just maintain their prices 
in spite of remarkably good traffic returns; this section is 
one of those referred to above as likely to display more 
activity with higher prices. 


* * * 


The rubber market is quietly firm, attention being prin- 
cipally attracted to low-priced shares of the 2s. denomination. 
Bukit Sembawang, recommended in these notes a few weeks 
ago as the best of that class of share, at 2s. 3d., are now 
2s. 8d. Such a quick profit should be taken. There has 
been less doing in the oil share market, but Shell Transport 
have been firm at 92s. It is anticipated that the dividend 
to be declared this month will be 5s. per share, which, with 
the 2s. already paid, will bring it up to 35 per cent., the 
same as last year. At this price the yield is over 7} per 
cent. Shares of the catering group are dull, for the reports 
now coming out show how severely the increased cost of 
materials has affected these companies. For the first time 
in its remarkably successful career J. Lyons & Co. shows a 
decline in earnings, the net profit having fallen from £238,900 
to £145,700. The Ordinary dividend is reduced from 42} 
to 82} per cent. Slaters are passing payment of the usual 
interim dividend on their Ordinary shares, and there is no 
doubt that all of these companies are “ feeling the draught ” 
somewhat severely. At the same time it is gratifying to 
note that the freight rate between the River Plate and this 
country has fallen a few shillings, which is attributed to the 
successful Government deal in Indian wheat, this relieving 
the pressure of shipments from Argentina. The tramp 
shipping companies are, however, still making huge profits. 
One of these companies has recently chartered a vessel to 
an allied Government for a year, on terms which will show 
it a profit of about £35,000. 


* * * 


At a time when thinking people are realising more than 
ever the serious economic effects to Europe of a prolonged 
war, it is almost tantalising to be forced to the conclusion 
that in the United States the tide of depression has about 
turned. The number of commercial failures during the 
last two months shows a marked falling off, and, apart from 
the huge orders for war materials which are being received 


from Europe, the most important factor of all—viz., the 
crops—promises to be as favourable as last year. On the 
1st of last month the Government Crop Report was issued, 
and showed exceptionally good conditions, together with the 
largest acreage ever known. The Government Report fore 
shadows a crop of 693,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, 
which is eight millions more than last year’s record crop. 
The rye crop also looks like being a record, and as far as 
spring-sown crops are concerned it was stated that weather 
conditions had been almost ideal in every part of the country 
and that indications pointed to very large crops. The 
winter wheat and rye crops will fetch phenomenal prices ; 
it is to be hoped that before the spring-sown wheat comes to 
be marketed there will be a fall in price, but, in any case, 
these bumper crops will bring millions of additional capital 
into the United States. Savings Bank deposits are 
increasing largely, and withdrawals show a large drop, 
whilst the wealthy sections of the population, if they are not 
economising much, are spending their money at home 
instead of in Europe. All this makes for improved trade 
in the United States, and the Secretary of Commerce recently 
stated that he expects a genuine industrial boom to develop 
within the next six months. The trade balance, which 
before the War was always against America, has now turned 
in favour of that country at the rate of over three hundred 
and fifty millions sterling per annum. Part of this is 
doubtless being paid for by sales from Europe of American 
securities, but the United States now finds itself in the 
position of a creditor instead of a debtor country, and, 
naturally enough, is taking steps to capture outside markets, 
realising that the modern method of securing trade in new 
countries is to lend your potential customer the capital with 
which to pay you. Canadian provincial and municipal 
loans are steadily being placed in New York. The Nationai 
City Bank of New York has opened a branch in Buenos 
Ayres, and various enterprises in South America are being 
organised. One is a large steamship company, with a fleet 
of about fifty vessels, and a capital of $500,000,000 in 
5 per cent. Bonds and $25,000,000 in 7 per cent. 
Preferred Stock. Half of the Bonds, it is stated, will be 
taken up in South America. The Times the other day 
stated that Russian Government agents had approached 
American bankers with a proposal that they should subscribe 
one-fourth of the capital of a new international banking 
institution for financing trade between the two countries. 
It was proposed to buy an existing bank in Moscow as a 


nucleus. 
x x x 


Certainly the industrial outlook in America appears more 
promising than in any other country. American securities 
fluctuate more than those of any other country, but, inter- 
national speculation having been virtually eliminated, they 
are probably less speculative now than at any other period ; 
and although there may be further set-backs from time to 
time, a purchase of good American investments at present 
prices should turn out profitably. The highest level 
reached by American securities since the War was about the 
end of April, since when a reaction has occurred. The 
following is a list of the securities which appear to be the 
most attractive purchases, and for purposes of comparison 
the prices ruling at the end of July and April are also given :— 


End End Present 
July, 1914. April, 1915. Price. 
Southern Pacific 5 per cent. Convertible 
Gold Bonds _— oes --- 106} 107 1024 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
44 per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 1014 102 1033 
Philadelphia Company 5 per cent. Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds. Due 1922 ... 1014 934 95 
Seaboard Air Line 4 per cent. Refund- 
ing Mortgage Bonds ... es ———— 714 725 
Great Northern (U.S.A.) Preferred 121 126} 121% 
Union Pacific Common... es 156} 137} 129} 
Norfolk and Western Common 1054 110} 1054 
Northern Pacific Common 1063 115 108 
Southern Pacific Common 94} 97 91} 
United States Steel Common ... 594 613 558 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and pro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 


Financial— 
Reports - - 10 Guineas per page 


Meetings -12 rf » 
Prospectuses 15 - »- 


Educational and Municipal Appointments 
Tenpence per line (12 lines per inch). 





Binding Cases for Vol, IV., price each 2/6 ne’, and 
Bound Volumes, price each 18/- net, will be ready shortly, 
and should be ordered direct from the Publisher or through 
the Newsagent. 


12th Edition 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 
(Fabian Tract No. 5) 
IS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135,000 have been sold 
since the first issue, shows in full, up-to-date detail 
the distribution of the National Income and its results. 


Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. 
THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 











OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.).. THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
parr yh came TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 

entral 1565. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LABSE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS of Medium and High 

Grade Stockings, who for some years have been exporting their stockings 
to most countries of the world, desire Agent in Calcutta to take indent orders. 
Applications only considered from those having established trade and who thoroughly 
understand stockings. and who have been taking indent orders for some European 
manufacturer of stockings, State name of stocking manufacturer now or formerly 
represented ; average annual amount of stocking sales for past three years ; commission 
required, references, and usual discounts and selling terms customers require.— 
Address O'CaLLaGuan & Feppen, 121-123, E. 24th St., New York City, N.Y. 


I ISS HALL and MISS BLOXHAM (Qualified Teachers, for 
Many years resident in Germany) receive into their house in Cambridge, for 

short or long periods, Ladies desirous of studying German (Conversation and 

| res oa Moderate ‘Fees, inclusive of Residence and Tuition.—76 Hills Road, 
ridge. 








TO LET. 
(OFFICES, 2 Small Rooms, centrally situated, three minutes 
Holborn Tube Station. TO LET. Reasonable rent to good tenant.— 
Address, Box 780, Taz Naw Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 











FABIAN RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT ON THE 
CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 





The Supplement State and Municipal Enterprise, 
published with the issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN for May 8th, forms Part III. of 
the Draft Report of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment on THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY. 


Part I. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION AND 
PROFIT SHARING was published as a Supple- 
ment with THE NEW STATESMAN of 
February 14th, 1914. This issue has long been 
out of print, but a few copies of the Supplement 
only are available, price 2/6 each. 


Part II. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
appeared as a Supplement to THE NEW 
STATESMAN of May 30th, 1914, and copies 
may still be obtained at 1/- each. Orders, accom- 
panied with remittance, should be sent to The 
Publisher, NEW STATESMAN. 





HE frequent publication of Special 

Supplements dealing with particular 
subjects of interest and importance is a 
feature of THE NEW STATESMAN. 
In addition to the three named, those already 
published include :— 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 
THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

* Out of print. 

BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENTS are also issued 
at regular intervals. ‘The purpose of these is to 
rescue from undeserved obscurity the mass of 
interesting and enormously valuable information 
which is regularly being published at the public 
expense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and at 
the same time to provide Members of Parliament, 
local administrators, officials, political and social 
workers, and all others interested in public affairs, 
with a convenient and complete résumé of official 
publications. 





Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are sold at 1/- per copy, and may be obtained from 
the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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BERNARD SHAW 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MOLIERE 


By AUGUSTIN HAMON. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“An analytical and brilliant study of a personality who excites more interest and controversy than any other literary man of 
his time.” —Everyman. 


IS IT TO BE HATE? AnEssay MILITARISM v. FEMINISM. 





in War Time. By HAROLD PICTON. Fore- An Enquiry and a Policy Demonstrating that Militarism 
word by J. A. HOBSON. Cr. 8vo, paper covers, involves the subjection of Women. Cr. 8vo, paper, 
3d. net. 6d. net. 





COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE SHAW 


By HAROLD OWEN. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Owen deals very faithfully and fully with Mr. Shaw. If there are any readers in Britain at all who attach any 
importance to what Mr. Shaw has to say, they will do well to read this book.” —The Times. 





THE WAR AND THE BALKANS. AUSTRALIA v. GERMANY. 


By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES R. The Capture of German New Guinea. 
BUXTON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. By F.S. BURNELL. Illustrated. 3s. 6d, net. [June 7. 


* * This expedition is a notable landmark in Australian history. For the first 


“This extremely important book deserves the widest notice, for it broaches an time Australia was given work to do with her own men under her own o! 
urgent question of policy, apon which the authors have a unique claim to pro- and helped by her own squadron, The author accompanied the expedition as 
nounce an opinion. '—Land and Water. correspondent to the Sydney Herald. 





GERMAN WAR PROCLAMATIONS IN BELGIUM. 
Super Royal. Paper Covers. 2s, net. 


A remarkable collection (in French) of German Notices and Proclamations issued between the 20th August, 1914, and the 25th January last. 





POLAND AND THE NATURAL THEOLOGY 
THE POLISH QUESTION. OF EVOLUTION. 
By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations and a Map. 7 | S.C, Cae, Say 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
10s. 6d. net. pe | 
'. r. Shearman shows that Natural Theology, so far from being thrust out 
*,* The author has tried to give a popular and comprehensive account of of existence by the doctrine of Evolution, is really more full of life and vigour 
Poland and the Poles, to trace the rise of Poland, and show the causes of her than ever ; and he applies his argument to selected instances of Evolutionary 
downfall. The question of her future is fully discussed. advance. 





THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
By M. P. PRICE. Second Edition, Revised and Partly Rewritten. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
HIS FATHER’S WIFE. By J. E. Patterson. {siorzy. | THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HAPPY WOMAN. By 


LENA HALE. By C. M. Theobald. nc Anon. seateah 
RAIN BEFORE SEVEN. By Eric Leadbitter. = FATE THE MARPLOT. By F. Thicknesse-Wooding- 
THE 24th of June. By Grace Richmond. —_[shortiy. ton. [Shortly. 





IT’S AN ILL WIND. By Douglas Goldring. [shorty 
THE KING OF ALSANDER. By James Elroy Flecker. | THE PATH OF LIFE. By Stijn Streuvels. 5s. »< 


[New Edition. Translated by A. Teixeira pe Matros. 
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